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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


‘Tue sittings of the Commercial Council, which M. DucHate. 
summoned to meet in Paris, commenced last week. Their pro- 
ceedings refer to a subject which excites less feverish interest than 
accounts of conquests and battles, or even the fluctuations of 
foreign stocks ; but there can be no question that, as regards the 
welfare of the great body of the people, both in this country and 
on the Continent, it is of far greater importance that the cause of 
Commercial Reform should be advanced, than even that the 
Spanish Cortes should promise to pay all or half their debts, or 
that the Czar should be kept on his own side of the Black Sea. 
As we hold to the opinion that men only require to be enlightened 
in regard to their true interest, to induce them to demand the re- 
moval of prohibitions and high protecting duties, we see reason to 
rejoice, to a certain extent, that M. Ducnaret has convened his 
commercial assembly. The evidence that will be given, and the 
discussions that must ensue, will tend to increase the stock of 
facts in favour of free trade. The prohibitionists will be profuse 
in assertions of the ruin which a change of system will bring. 
down upon their ill-conducted establishments: but the people of 
France will be made to understand that the masses are taxed for 
the benefit of a few; and they will ask themselves how it can be 
nationally advantageous, that for almost every manufactured ar- 
ticle of common consumption, the great body of the people should 
be compelled to pay a much higher price than their English 
neighbours? Let the French ports be open to British cotton and 
woollen goods, crockery, and hard-ware, on the payment of mo- 
derate duties ; and not only would these articles be supplied at a 
comparatively low price, but the wines and other products of the 
French soil and industry would meet with a tenfold demand. As 
yet, itis to be feared that the knowledge of this simple truth has 
made but little way in France; but it must become general in 
spite of all the iron, coal, and porcelain merchants and manufac- 
turers in the country. M. DucHaTet may imitate his predeces- 
sor M. Turrrs, and adopt the opinions of the majority of his 
Council, however adverse to his known principles, and the real in- 
terest of all but the too powerful monopolists ; still, we are con- 
vinced, that the mere publication of the evidence must have a 
powerful effect in spreading sound commercial principles; and we 
regret, therefore, that the able advocates of free trade in Bor- 
deaux and Havre should have rather peevishly refused to send 
delegates to the Council. M. Ducuaret offered them an excel- 
lent opportunity for exposing the weakness of their opponents’ ar- 
guments, which ought not to have been neglected. Constant 
hostility to abuses may be eventually successful; but it is neces- 
sary to attack error whenever it shows its front. 

The small portion of the evidence that has been published, ought 
to satisfy the French people, that they must be quite unable, at 
least for many years to come, to compete in most articles of ma- 
nufacture with the English. They want iron, fuel, means of eco- 
Nomical internal transport, and such industry as the British artisans 
are compelled to exert, It is distinctly admitted—what, indeed, 
noone can doubt—that French workmen do not labour like the 
English. They may consider themselves fortunate in the posses- 
sion of a soil which, were their rulers enlightened and disinter- 
ested, would enable them to procure at comparatively little cost, 
what it taxes the British mechanic and labourer to his utmost 
strength and capacity of endurance to obtain. Absurd and unjust 
legislation steps in between the French people and their natural 
Comforts and enjoyments. The interests fostered by this system 
are clamorous, crafty, and we fear likely to prevail for some time 
to come at least; since it appears that evcn a Liberal Minister is 
forced to yield up his opinions and mould his measures so as to 
@void collision with them. 
.. Phe decision of the question relative to the amnesty is postponed, 
itis now said, till the meeting of the Chambers. It is probable 

at any modification of the Ministry will also be put off, until 
he temper of the Deputies shall be more satisfactorily ascertained 
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than was possible during the short summer session; when M. 
Dupin unexpectedly converted a subservient into a restive and 
angry Chamber. 

Louis Puitip has been repeatedly charged with a grasping de- 
sire to “govern” as well as to “reign.” A correspondent of the 
Courier, who writes generally like a man of sense and discernment, 
maintains that the King does not desire to be his own Minister, 
but that he has no choice. 

** The real cause of the conduct of the King,” says this writer, “ is that we 
do not possess, at the present moment at least, a man whose influence and poli- 
tical importance are sufficiently recognized to justify the Crown in choosing kim. 
A Prime Minister is not made off-hand; he must make himself. Hitherto 
there has been too much uncertainty about both persons and things to allow 
statesmen to form and classify themselves. ‘But the period is not far distant, I 
think, when we shall see in our Chamber the man whose character, capacity, 
and influence, entitle him to occupy the first station, left vacant by the death of 
M. Casimir Perier.” 

But what if Louis Purrip himself quite ridicules the idea that 
even Casimir Perrier was the real Premier of the French Ca- 
binet? The fact is, that since his accession to the throne, the 
King has been despotic in his Cabinet, as well as treacherous to 
the people. His Ministers are responsible for conduct which they 
cannot control. Louis Pariip cannot plead the excuse of having 
been misled by evil counsellors. 


There is scarcely any intelligence worth recording from Spain 
this week. The Proceres tacked to their assent to the financial 
resolutions of the Procuradores, a sort of petitioning clause in 
favour of the miserable Guebhard Loan. They kindly hope that 
it will be considered, as soon as the circumstances of the country 
will permit; in other words, when the Spanish nation has paid off 
its grand total of two hundred and eighty millions sterling of Debt, 
then, the Proceres think, the shabby remnant, called the Guebhard 
Loan, may as well be paid also. It certainly ought to be the last 
item on the bankrupt’s schedule of liabilities, 

It is said that considerable reinforcements to the Queen's army 
have arrived; that all the columns are concentrated round Pampe- 
luna; that Mina has probably ere this taken the command, and 
that great performances may be expected in a short time. 


The Duke of PALMELLA has laid before the Portuguese Cortes 
a project of law to insure the responsibility of Ministers; which 
had not been debated when the last accounts were despatched, on 
the 12th instant. The Queen had given much satisfaction by her 
promise to maintain the economical household establishment fixed. 
by Don Pepro. The appointment of the Duke of Terce1ra to 
the chief command of the army is mentioned as extremely 
popular. 


Rumours of the final settlement of the Belgic question have been 
inserted in the Continental journals; but no certain or satisfactory 
intelligence has been received in relation to that stupid, and now 
rather unimportant affair. 


Captain LinDENBERG, the Swedish gent’eman who was sen- 
tenced to death for writing a libel on the King, will not petition for 
the remission of the penalty, relying on the King’s humanity to 


save him from its execution. In this he probably will not be de- 
ceived. In the meanwhile, the King has proposed to the Estates 
an amelioration of the penal law, to the following effect— 

** Every one who speaks or writes offensively against the King, the Queen, 
or him mat is declared heir to the throne, shall be punished by imprison- 
ment in a fortress, a time not less than two or more than ten years, with or 
without loss of honour, according to the nature of the crime and the circum. 
stances attending it.” 

What mu-t be the state of that code, when such a savage 
pnishment is called a merciful amelioration of the libel law? 


It has been resolved, at Munich we presume, to make Athens 
the seat of the Greek Government. Squares, streets, and public 
buildings have been planned. A French company have under- 
taken the speculation of building one grand square, and the 
King has solemnly laid the first stone of an edifice intended as a 
restoration of the Parthenon. We saw a similar ceremony per- 
formed when GrorGe the Fourth was King and at Edin- 
burgh, about twelve years ago: the Calton Hill, we believe, 
is there still, and the Grey Pavilion has been there—but where 
is the Parthenon of Edinburgh? The new Parthenon of Athens 
will probably be no further advanced than 7é is in the year 1846. 


Attention is again directed to the proceedings of MEHEMET 
Aut. It is stated that he has forwarded to the British and~ 
French Governments an exposé of the grievances he has endured 
at the hands of the Porte and of Russia. He maintains his 
ability to take Constantinople and defend it, singlo-hp 
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Russia; and only asks the neutrality of France and England. 
He is at no loss for arguments to make out the advantage to those 
countries of having a powerful, active potentate, with a well-dis- 
ciplined army of 160;000.men, capable of being largely recruited, 
in the place of a feeble vassal of the Czar. Really, the Egyptian 
seems to have weighty reasons on the side of his ambition; and 
perhaps it would be as well to let him try his hand at his mighty 
project. Its success would enliven, possibly improve, it could not 
deteriorate, the state of Turkey. 


The Schah of Persia has nominated Manmoup, the son of the 
deceased heir to the throne, Anppas Mirza, as his successor. 
"This step will probably prevent a civil war of succession, and be 
conducive to British interests in Persia. 





On this day week, the Irish clergy, who took part of the Million 
‘Loan, will be called upon to repay the first instalment on their 
‘debt. The law is imperative on this point, and Mr. Lirr.eron 
declares that it will be enforced. But in what respect are the 
clergy better able to raise money now than a twelvemonth ago? 
It is just as impossible to collect tithes now as it was then. The 
Tvish papers furnish accounts of the most determined efforts on 
‘the part of clerical tithe-owners to recover their dues. Police- 
‘men, foot soldiers, and dragoons, are employed for the protection 
wf tithe proctors; but the peasantry laugh at their proceedings, 
and having first driven off and secured their cattle, make holyday 
at the expense of the parson. If a loan was necessary for the 
clergy last year, it is still more necessary now; for, in addition 


to their other debt, they have to repay a portion of the money upon | 


which they have subsisted during the year. Had the Irish 
Tithe Bill been passed, they would have drawn upon the Trea- 
sury for their incomes; and, with such security for their future 
receipts, there would have been no difficulty in providing the 
means of paying their debt to Government, and of supporting 
fheir families also. But the Beresrorps and the Orangemen 
prevailed. A state of distress, such as men in the rank of the 
Trish Protestant clergy never before were subject to in this 
country, must be the consequence to all who depend upon tithes 
for their subsistence. The short-sighted cruelty of those who 
threw out the bill of last session is now apparent. 

While such is the calamitous state of the clergy of the Esta- 
Dblishment, Catholic priests and Dissenting ministers, men who 
have congregations as well as churches, are taken care of by their 
flocks as usual. The superior efficacy of the voluntary principle 
in times of trouble to the Church, must be now bitterly felt by 
those who depend for subsistence on the execution of an imprac- 
jticable law, and, if they get any thing from the peasantry, can ex- 
act only a miserable pittance at the bayonet’s point. 








Che Caurt. 
Tue King and Queen remajned at Windsor during the first days of 
the week. On Wednesday, his Majesty came to town, and held a 


Court at St. James’s Palace ; which was attended by several of the 
‘Cabinet Ministers and Members of the Household. ‘The Recorder of 
“London was introduced, and made a report of the convicts capitelly 
‘convicted at the last Old Bailey Sessions ; all of whose sentences his Ma- 
jesty commuted from death to transportation for life. After giving 
audiences to Marquis Camden, Sir James Kempt, and all the Cabinet 


Ministers in town, except ~the Lord Chancellor, the King returned to 
Windsor. 





Che Aetrapalis. 

The formal prorogation of Parliament, to the 25th of next month, 
took place on Thursday, in the Library of the late House of Lords, which 
is again partly furnished with books, &e. A gold-burnished chair was 
mounted at the extremity to represent the splendid throne (of George 
the Fourth), now no more ; and in front of it appeared a seat or form 
for the Lords Commissioners, and a miniature representation of the 
woolsack: there were also benches on each side, and even cross- 
benches, and all were duly covered with scarlet cloth. There was a 
large table in the centre of the chamber ; and on it the identical boxes, 
it was stated, that heretofore appeared on the table of the older hougg. 
At the end of one of the cross-benches, appeared seated, taking 
minutes as coolly as if nothing had happened, Mr. Courtenay, the 
First Clerk, regularly robed and wigged ; and as regularly robed and 
wigged appeared Mr. Currey to read the commission. The Commons 


and their Representatives assembled in the Committee-rooms of the | 


Lords, Nos. 4and 5, which are situated on the other side of the Royal 
Gallery, and in the range of new buildings not approached by the fire. 
Mr. Rickman, one of the Clerks, appeared in the place of the Speaker, 
on receiving the usual summons ; accompanied by Sir James Graham, 
Mr. Stewart Mackenzie, and a few other Members of the House. 
There were about a dozen Peers present. The Lord Chancellor then 
prorogued the Parliament in the usual words; and several Peers, with 
their Ladies, took the opportunity to see as much of the ruins as they 
were allowed to approach. 

There have been meetings of the Privy Council in the Cockpit at 
Whitehall every day this week, to examine witnesses, and collect in- 
formation relative to the origin of the fire ‘inthe Houses of Parliament. 
Some accounts‘of what is said to have passed at these meetings have 
appeared ‘in the newspapers; but as the investigation is carried on with 
closed doors, and no reporter except Mr. Gurney, the short-hand- 

writer, is admitted, much reliance cannot be placed on the statement of 
what is said to have taken place. According, however, to these 
paccounts, Mrs. Wright, the housekeeper, having been examined, gave 
evidence that she perceived an unusual heat in the building on Thurs- 
day morning, and sent three times to James Scott, the man who was 
employed in burning ‘the Exchequer tallies, ‘to desire him to be careful. 
Reynolds, a boy, who delivered the messages gave the same evidence. 














Scott himself, however, denied positively the having received any 
message at all. He was careful, he says, in burning the tallies, and 
cannot tell how the House was set on fire. The flames burst forth 
after he had done his work, and apparently from many places at once, 
This man underwent a severe examination by the Attorney-General. 
and it was elicited, that he had been, in early life, transported for g 
felony. ; 

Many reports have been circulated as to the fire being known in 
Cheltenham, Worcester, and Dudley, on Thursday evening, before it 
was possible that intelligence of the event could have been received 
from London: but the only well-authenticated story of this kind rests 
upon the authority of a Mr. Cooper, of the firm of Cooper, Hall, and 
Co., stove-manufacturers in Drury Lane; who said, that he heard the 
fire mentioned by several persons in Dudley as early as ten o'clock 
on Thursday, though the fire was not discovered till half-past six 
o’clock in London, and Dudley is a hundred and nineteen miles distant 
from the Metropolis. Mr. Cooper is quite positive that Thursday was 
the day, as he left Dudley on the Friday following at noon, in the 
Shrewsbury Regulator coach, for London. As soon as the Lord 
Chancellor, who was at the Council board, heard this “ he suggested 
the absolute necessity of having the guard of the Shrewsbury coach 
before them ; and messengers were immediately despatched to procure 
his attendance.” But he was then absent on the road. This was on 
Tuesday ; and on Wednesday this important witness appeared before 
the Privy Councit; but all he could tell them was, that he passed 
through Dudley on Friday noon, and that all his passengers were 
Oxford collegians, except two gentlemen, one of whom booked himself 
in his right name, he supposes, and the other was simply described as 
“a gentleman.” On Thursday, he was confronted with Mr. Cooper, 
and recognized him as the ** gentleman.” 

The King and Queen visited the smoking ruins on Saturday, in 
company with Sir Charles Manners Sutton, who is now living with Mr. 
Baillie, the Member for Bristol, in Seamore Place. A long penny-a- 
line account is given of their Majesties’ grief on viewing the “ calamitous 
spectacle:” but their stay was cut short, we are told, by the apparition 
of Lord Beverley and “a lady:” the King spoke a few words to the 
Lord, but it does not appear that the Queen noticed the “ lady ;” and 
both King and Queen soon took their departure,—not, however, until 
the kind King had ordered some money to be given for the relief of 
those who suffered injuries of various kinds on the night of the fire. 

Vast crowds of people have of course been to view the scene of 
disaster ; but now most of the avenues are boarded up, and placards 
with ‘“* Bewair of dangir’? are posted up in all directions. The fire has 
not yet been entirely extinguished—it continues smouldering among the 
coals in the vaults; the engines therefore are almost constantly playing. 
Lord Duncannon was not among the noblemen and gentlemen who dis- 
tinguished themselves on the night of the fire : his Lordship is at present 
in Ireland. Lord Hill, and Captain Thornton, who was employed in 
the naval service of Donna Maria, are mentioned among the most active 
and discreet of the persons who directed the firemen and Police. Mr. 
Hume has written a letter to the newspapers, bearing testimony to the 
good conduct of the soldiers ; and it is now asserted that the Speaker's 
wine was not touched. As to the good conduct of the military, how- 
ever, that is not so clearly made out. The True Sun mentions one case 
of robbery by a soldier, which a policeman of the B division detected ; 
and another soldier, as we see by the Police accounts, was under a 
similar charge at the Queen Square Office. Among the records 
missing, is the warrant for the execution of Charles the First. Sir 
John Hobhouse, Lords Auckland, Melbourne, Mulgrave, and other 
Ministers, have more than once been on the ground examining plans, &c. 

The Common Council assembled on Saturday; and a dispute 
arose between the Lord Mayor and several members who were present, 
as to the propriety of proceeding with the first subject on the list of 
business, which referred to alterations in the municipal institutions of 
the city of London. ‘The Lord Mayor wished to go on regularly ; but 
it was strongly objected, that many of the leading members of the 
Court were absent, and that a Special Court ought to be called for the 
discussion of sc important a subject. The altercation that ensued is 
described by the Times as follows. 

The Lord Mayor said, that it was the duty of the members to attend to the 


| business of their constituents; and that unless very good reasons could be as- 


signed, he would not consent to pass over any subject upon the paper. 
Mr. Pritchard said, that he should prefer a postponement, even beyond the 


| present Mayoralty, to a discussion of such grave matter in the absence of some 


of the most able and influential members of the Court. His Lordship had 
dwelt upon this subject in a manner which did not.at all meet with the appro- 
bation of several gentlemen of the Court. 


The Lord Mayor declared that he was resolved to perform his duty, however | 


disinclined others might be to follow the example. : 
Mr. E. Taylor said, that it would be extremely desirable ‘to have a Special 
Court called upon the question. 
The Lord Mayor said, that although he had read Mr. Wood’s report, he had 


| not read a syllable of the other report; and was, of course, unacquainted with 


the contents, except from hearsay. : 
Several members urged his Lordship to postpone the question, and appoint 
special day for its consideration. Alderman Venables, in the midst of the 
squabble, left the Court to go into the adjoining chamber; and as there were "° 
more Aldermen present than the Lord Mayor and Alderman Cowan (and three 


are necessary to constitute a Court), several of the members, who were anxious 


for an adjournment, cried out ‘* There is no Court.” : 

The Lord Mayor—“ There is a Court: Alderman Venables has left his hat 
here, and is in the next chamber.” 

The members rose for the purpose of departing, when the Lord Mayor or- 
dered that the officers should prevent any members from leaving the Court, am 
sent the Sword-bearer to get hold of an Alderman. Immediately afterwards, 
the Sword--bearer returned with Mr. Johnson (who was declared Alderman ° 
Portsoken ward by the Court of Aldermen, but whom the constituency of that 
Ward never would recognize). The t Mr. Joh entered, there “ar 
burst of laughter, and one of the Portsoken members started up, and said ° «J 
Lord Mayor, there are not Aldermen enough to constitute a Court ; that's »° 
an Alderman” (pointing to Mr. Johnson). ; ‘ 

The Lord Mayor—“ The business may be proceeded with; there is 2 Cour 
now.” S . 

Mr. Pritchard—* My Lord, you have violated a standing order in Porteh 
the notice for the consideration of the report at the bottom of the paper. 1b 
as your authority is, the standing order 1s paramqunt.” 
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The Lord Mayor—“ I am willing to take upon myself the whole responsibi- 
jity. Ishould thank gentlemen to proceed to business. There is not much 
more than a fortnight of my office to run.” 

Mr. Williams (of Watling Street )—‘* We are extremely glad to hear it, my 
Lord.” 

Mr. Pritchard again appealed to the Lord Mayor. 

Mr. Wood said, if the Lord Mayor would consent, he had no objection to the 

tponement. 

Tho Lord Mayor again repeated, that the subject must be at once taken in 
its proper order. 

Mr. Wood proceeded. 

Mr. C. Pearson at this period entered the Court; andafter some conversation 
with Mr. Wood, addressed the Lord Mayor on the propriety of postponing the 
important subject relating to the change in the municipal institutions of the 
City. After having moved an amendment for the postponement of the ques- 
tion, Mr. Wood consented to let it pass over; and it was accordingly adjourned. 
It will not be resumed, we believe, until the next mayoralty. _ It would be diffi- 
cult to describe the confusion and interruptions and contradictions which 
abounded in the Court, although we have rarely seen so few perscns assembled 
there. 

The Municipal Corporation Commissioners have been sitting as 
usual during the week; but have not transacted much business. Mr. 
Franks gave a good deal of dry information relative to the affairs of the 
Merchant Tailors Company; and the WaxChandlers, Bakers, and Apo- 
thecaries Companies returned full answers to the inquiries of the Com- 
missioners. The City Companies generally persevere in their determi- 
nation to refuse all the information required. 

The Committee of Dissenting Deputies have held a meeting, and 
passed the fellowing resolution. 

“ That as to churcli-rates, no measure can be satisfactory which will not relieve Dis- 
senters from all compulsory contribution, direct or indirect, for the maintenance of the 
edifice used by and of the worship of the Established Church; and that they are not 
able to devise any means of effecting this, but by the total abolition of church-rates.” 

The Patriot, one of the organs of the Dissenting body, observes, in 
reference to this resolution— 

“ Ofcourse care will be taken to prevent its being supposed that such an abolition of 
church-rates as Lord Althorp'’s bill of last session affected te enact, would be satis- 
factory to Dissenters. The substitution of a tax over which they would have no con- 
trol, for one over which they have a powerful control—the present to the Establish- 
ment of a good round charge upon the land-tax in lieu of a troublesome and uncertain 
ehurch-rate, under the pretence of relieving the Dissenters—would not be tamely sub- 
mitted to; and any repetition of a fraud of this kind upon the country will scarcely be 
attempted, But we cannot forget by whom such an attempt was made; and that Dis- 
senters are indebted to the firmness of the House of Commons for resisting a measure 
more worthy of Sir Robert Inglis than of Lord Althorp and Lord John Russell.” 

A meeting of a district branch of the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts was held on Tuesday; the Bishop of Win- 
chester in the chair. The report was read by the Secretary: it con- 
tained, as usual, a flaming account of the performances of the Mis- 
sionaries: and its adoption having been moved, the following scene. oc- 
curred, according to the report in the Zimes ; which, however seems to 
be rather highly coloured. 

The Bishop of Winchester lamented the loss.of the Parliamentary grant of 
16,0002. a year, but congratulated the meeting on the success of the Episcopal 
Bench in wresting 4,000/. a yearfrom the taxes. 

Archdeacon Hoare indulged in severe censure on the Government in 
withdrawing the 16,000/. a year and substituting the paltry grant of 4000/. ; 
called upon the friends of the Church to resist the reforming spirit of the 
age, and stand forward as fearless champions in defence of the ancient al- 
lance of the Church and State; and concluded by reading some dull prosing 
letters from an old American Bishop, who; maintained there could be no reli- 
gion unless supported by thie State. 

The Reverend C. Griffin, late a missionary of the Society (aud who presented 
aperition to Parliament in 1828, complaining of the corrupt state of the Society’s 
affairs, which led to the withdrawal of the Parliamentary grant of 16,000J. a 
year,) presented himself to the meeting, and begged to propose an amendment 
to the motion, that the report be adopted, which he attempted to preface by a 
few words in explanation. This was resisted by outrageous cries from the Bishop 
and his partisans ; who called upon the Reverend G. B. P. Pullen, Rector of 
of Little Bookham, and Henry Goss, Esq. of Epsom, to turn Mr. Griffin out of 
the room, as he intended to make a division. These instantly laid violent hands 
upen Mr. Griffin, but after some remonstrauce, desisted. Upon Mr. Griffin’s 
commencing to read his amendment, the attack was renewed, and constables 
Were sent for; who, with the assistance of the Bishop’s livery-servants, expelled 

im with violence from the room. 

The account is incomplete ; but after the expulsion of refractory Mr. 
Griffin, we suppose the Bishop had it all his own way, and that the 
Teport was adopted. 

The Revising Barrister forLambeth district decided on Tuesday, 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury, whose name was returned by the 
Overseer as a ten-pound householder, has a right to vote for Members 
of Parliament, as no objection had been made to his name being re- 
gistered. The House of Commons (he said) annually passed resolu- 
tions against any interference in elections of any of their body by Peers; 
but the Archbishop was not a Peer: asa Bishop, he was a Lord of 
Parliament, but nota Peer. [lord Brougham has, however, given all 

eers to understand, that the resolution of the House of Commons is 
Seaoant" and that they may interfere in elections as much as Com- 
moners. 


The following is the account of Bank of England liabilities and 
assets, on the average of the quarter, from the 29th July to the 2Ist 
October inclusive. 














. _ LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 

Circulation .. £18,914,000 | Securities.............£27,840,000 

Deposits ..........0..-. 13,514,000 | Bullion..... pecmecnccse—. opener 
£32,428,000 £34,963,000 





Mr. John Cockerell was on Wednesday elected a Director of the 
Bank of England, in the room of Mr. Curtis. 

_Mr. Raikes, it is believed, is now at Calais, and corresponds with 
his confidential clerk. The failure is stated to have been wholly‘un- 
expected on the part of his wife and near relatives; and but a short 
time before his failurehe was at Dover, apparently enjoying himself 
With all the ease possible. The books of the bankrupt are stated to 

ave been in a very neglected state for some time past; and this in- 
creases the difficulty of a correct statement of the liabilities. The total 
amount of the claims is estimated at between 90,0001. and 100,0002. ; 
but through the imperfect. manner in which ‘his books were kept, it is 
impossible to.state what amounts. will be claimed by creditors abroad, 














to whom the bankrupt was agent. ‘Lhe assets are estimated at about 
12,000/. ! which includes the amount of Bank Stock held by Mr. Raikes 
as a qualification to act as Governor of the Bank of England, and which 
is now worth 8,900/. 

The country joint-stock banks continue to draw the supplies of gold 
which are to be the basis of the operations against the branches of the 
Bank of England in their respective neighbourhoods, but not to an 
extent to which any general importance can at present attach. The 
subject, however, is likely to occupy much attention with the monied 
interest all over the kingdom.— Times. 

Several failures have taken place in the City during the week : among 
them are the houses of Field and Co., West India produce brokers, and 
Brown, Danson, and Co., American merchants. 

Two failures have taken place in Berlin; the first, the house of 
Bahr, Abraham, and Son, said to be the largest dealers and speculators 
in wool in the Prussian dominions ; and the other that of A. Strelitz. 
In consequence of the fall of the house first mentioned, that of Louie 
Bahr and Co. of Hamburg, has also stopped payment. The Berlin 
failures are said to amount together to 1,000,000 dollars. In St. 
Petersburg the houses of Schroeder, of old standing in the tallow 
trade, and that of Kappherr and Co. also highly respectable, have failed. 
The connexions of these lay principally among the Hamburg bankers. 
Those at Berlin may affect some of the London houses, but not, as it 
is believed, to any serious extent. Ultimately some good will probably 
ensue from these failures, particularly among the manufacturing in- 
terest; as the speculations in wool which led to them have raised the 
market for that article much above its natural level, and it must now 
fall, by the reaction usual in all such cases, as much below it.— Times. 

The second sale of teas under the free trade system took place 
yesterday, at Garraway’s Coffee-house. The teas were of an inferior 
kind, produced low prices, and the greater part was bought in. Forty 
chests of an article called bohea, but which the dealers declared not te 
be tea, were withdrawn by the selling broker; who himself admitted 
that ‘the stuff declared for sale was not tea.” It had not passed the 
Customs, for it had not been reported upon; but it was allowed to be 
put up as bohea tea. 

The shareholders in the London and Southampton Railway Com- 
pany held a meeting yesterday, at the City of London Tavern. A 
report of the expenses hitherto incurred, and of the state of the cash 
account, was read and adopted by the mecting. It was also resolved 
that a call of 3/. per share should be made. Several gentlemen, among 
whom were M>. Wright, the Chairman, Mr. Easthope, and Mr. Giles, 
the engineer, addressed the meeting ou the plans and prospects of the 
Company; which were represented as very flattering. It appeared, 
however, that there are still 2700 shares not taken up; though the 
Directors had themselves taken 600 additional shares, by way of 
setting an example. From this fact, it might be inferred that the 
public are not so well satisfied as the Directors in regard to the profits 
of the undertaking. 

A correspondent of the Times complains of a practice which exists 
relative to ship letters transmitted to the Post-office through the 
Customs for delivery, in regularly destroying them if misdirected and 
not claimed at the end of two months, unless they are found to contain 
articles of value. He points out many inconveniences which attexud 
this course ; and suggests that all such letters should be kept for a year 
instead of two months, and also that a register, alphabetically arranged, 
should be made of them, to which any parties on application might 
refer. The suggestion seems on the whole a very proper one, and we 
have no doubt thut much inconvenience is caused to the public by the 
present practice. The list put up at the Post-office of misdirected 
letters is frequently illegible, and remains exhibited for too short a 
time. The question of value too, on which it is decided whether the 
letters shall be kept or not, is an extremely vague one, and there must 
constantly be letters which, though they contain neither bank-notes nor 
bills of exchange, convey information of far greater importance than 
either to the parties for whom they are intended. 

Dr. Southey was yesterday clected by the Gresham Committee to 
the situation of Leeturer on Physic. The place is worth, we believe, 
about 100/. a year; but the duties it imposes are not onerous. —Morning 
Post. 

A report was prevalent on Thursday morning, that Windsor Castle 
had been set on fire, but there appear to have been no grounds whatever 
for the story. 

Ata meeting of the Marylebone Vestry, on Saturday, it was resolved 
to instruct their clerk to write to the Secretary of the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests on the subject of the unanswered memorial of 
that body praying that the Regent’s Park might be thrown open to the 
public. 

At the final close of the poll in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, on 
Tuesday, there appeared—for adopting a report reflecting upon the 
Commissioners of Paving, 16; against it, 541; majority, 525. 

A meeting of the parishioners of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, was 
held on Tuesday, in the Vestry-room, at which 1t was resolved to com- 
municate to the Very Reverend the Dean of Ripon, the regret they 
entertained at the manner in which the Church service bad been per- 
formed, and to beg (as he had returned to town to resume his duties) 
tbat he would appoint proper persons to insure an efficient discharge of 
the sacred duties in future. 

The first half-yearly meeting of the Belgrave Literary and Scientific 
Institution, was held on Monday evening lust; the Earl of Munster in 
the Chair. It appeared fiom the revort, that the nuwber of members 
is 220; that the library, which is daily increasing, already contains up- 
wards of 1509 volumes—a large portion of which had been presented by 
members of the Institution, and are of a select and valuable character. 
The report made particular mention of a recent present of the  Yverdun 
Encyclopedia,” 58 vols. 4to., from the Earl of Munster, and of a 
curious Oriental manuscript from Lord Byron. The list of lecturers 
announced for the present season included the names of many indivi- 
duals most eminent in science and literature ; among these may be men- 
tioned Doctors Grant, Turner, Birkbeck, Hope, Ritchie, and others. 

The roof over the Concert-room of the King’s Theatre being found 
extremely defective, is undergoing a complete repair. 
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We are sorry to learn that Mr. Patrick Grant, of the True Sun, has 
been confined to his bed by severe illness for the last week, in the 
King’s Bench prison.— Standard. [Mr. Grant’s imprisonment, be it 
remembered, is for the non-payment-of-taxes advice, of which Lord 
Fitzwilliam and the Chancellor's brother were the exemplars, and of 
which the Chancellor himself, in his evidence before the Libel Com- 

- mittee, said that it ought not to have been prosecuted. ] 


Complaints are made in all quarters of the prevalent custom among 
hackney-coach and cab proprietors, of intrusting their management to 
striplings little more in reality, as well as appearance, than children. 
There is, unhappily, no provision in the act of Parliament to restrain 
them from employing whom they please. 


The Old Bailey Sessions closed on Tuesday. The trials have been 
unusually devoid of general interest. Sentence of death was passed 
upon six prisoners, and thirteen were sentenced to fourteen years’ trans. 
portation ; among the latter was Charles Adam Corbyn, for the robbery 
of Sir Charles Forbes. 

Mr. Bennett, of Worship Street Office, succeeds Sergeant Sellon 
(who has retired) at Hatton Garden; anda Mr. Grove, who has oc- 
casionally assisted Sir Frederick Roe at Bow Street, is appointed the 
new Magistrate to replace Mr. Bennett. 

John Thomas Langweir, a private in the Coldstream Guards, was 
committed from Bow Street on Monday for two months, to the House 
of Correction, on a charge of violently assaulting an oyster-shop- 
keeper near Lincoln's Inn Fields: he was drunk when he made the 
assault. 

Mr. John Jebb, late an officer in the Army, was committed to 
prison, in default of bail, yesterday, from this office, on a charge of 
writing several letters to Mr. Edward Davies Davenport, formerly 
Member for Stockport, tending to excite a breach of the peace. It 
appeared that the defendant had some disagreement with a deceased 
brother of Mr. Davenport about the sale of a horse, but had no com- 
plaint against Mr. Davenport himself. 


Samuel Cox, a private in the Foot Guards, was remanded on Tues- 
day from the Queen Square Office, charged with stealing some fiannel 
and other articles from Mrs. Wright, housekeeper to the House of 
Lords, on the night of the fire. Several other thieves were committed 
on similar charges of robbery on that night. 


At the same office, on the previous Saturday, Christopher Johnson, 
a private in the Second Battalion of Coldstream Guards, and James 
Hope, a lad, were charged with unlawfully possessing moulds and other 
implements for manufacturing counterfeit shillings, and also with hay- 
ing base coin in their possession. It appeared that three Policemen, 
from information received, went to the house No. 1, Rochester Row, 
Tothill Fields, where the prisoners lodged in a garret. On entering 
the room, the officers were convinced that coining had been recently 
going on there. ‘Che prisoner Johnson was in the room, dressed in his 
regimentals, and his side-arms hanging by his side ; the other prisoner 
was alsoin the apartment. After a strict search, a mould for making 
shillings and sixpences, and a number of coining implements and coun- 
terfeit coin, were found in the room. Jobnson, in his defence, said 
‘hat a man whom he described, but whose name he did not know, had 


left the articles in question at his residence. Both prisoners were re- 
‘manded. 


Vincent Andrews, alsoa private in the Coldstream Guards, was held 
to bail on a charge of pilfering an inkstand and pepper-box, which he 
picked up on the night of the Great Fire. 

At the Lambeth Street Office, on Wednesday, the drivers of two of 
the Blackwall omnibuses were convicted in the penalty of 5/. 10s. each, 
for furious driving, and seriously injuring three young women, who were 
knocked down and trampled on by the horses. 

The reporter who was excluded from the Marylebone Police Office 
by Mr. Shutt, the Magistrate, resumed his occupation in the oflice last 
Saturday. He complained of his exclusion to Mr. Spring Rice, who 
acts at the Home Office for Lord Duncannon, and who immediately 
interfered in his behalf. This will be a lesson to Mr. Shutt, who was 
over-hasty in his conduct. 


On Monday last, a box containing 1000 sovereigns was sent from the 
house of Messrs. Jones, Lloyd, and Co., to Bloomfield’s waggon-office 
in Farringdon Street, to be taken to the house of Messrs. Hobhouse 
and Co., bankers, of Bath. The first driver drove twenty-four miles, 
and the waggon was then consigned to another, who drove about the 
same distance, and was relieved by a third. When the waggon reached 
Bath, the box was missed. The box was insured for 1000. 

A great quantity of tobacco having been lately missing from the 
London Dock warehouses, the officers recently determined on making 
a stricter search then usual among the labourers when they concluded 
their day’s work ; and on Saturday and Monday, on overhauling them, 
they found a quantity of tobacco stowed away about the persons of 


fourteen Irishmen, who had secreted it in their clothes; with an inten- | 


tion, as they said, of chewing and smoking it. The delinquents were 
forthwith taken before Mr. Combe, at the Thames Police-office ; and 
be was about to commit them for trial; but the.authorities of the Dock 
not being able to identify the tobacco, though they had no moral doubt 
as to where it came from, the Magistrate convicted them summarily, 
under the Police Act, for having unlawful possession of the tobacco. 
Seven of the prisoners were fined forty shillings each, and the others in 
various penalties, varying from ten shillings to thirty shillings each ; 
which they all paid. 


On Wednesday evening, a quantity of valuable property was stolen 
from the residence of Mr. Justice Gaselee, No. 2, Upper Bedford 
Place, Russell Square, consisting of a gold watch, chain and seals, a 
bag containing seven sovereigns, a quantity of bracelets, brooches, rings, 


and other articles of jewellery of considerable value. The felony is 
supposed to have been committed by some of the sevants or their 
followers. 

About two months ago, a man who used to sell fruit, &c. in the 
new English Opera-house, was bitten by a cat, which he was endea- 
youring to drive out of the theatre. After a little inflammation, the 
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wound, which was very slight apparently, healed ; but on Sunday last, 
he was attacked with symptoms of hydrophobia, and was carried the 
next day to the Charing Cross Hospital, and died on the following 
Wednesday, after taking several powerful medicines and Teceiving 
unremitting attention. 

A warrant of distress for arrears of church-rates was issued op 
Tuesday against the goods of Mr. Richard Carlile, the bookseller in 
Fleet Street, and placed in the hands of a broker ; who, accompanied 
by some of the City Police, went for the purpose of making a seizure, 
Placards had been for some time past placed in the shop-window, de. 
claring Carlile’s determination not to pay any more church-rates; byt 
when the broker came, he was allowed to seize a sufficient number of 
almanacks to satisfy the amount of his demand, and to bring them away 
with him, without any obstruction being offered on the part of Carijile, 
Soon after the officers had left the premises, Carlile took out the sa she 
of the windows on the first floor, and placed in one of them a stuffed 
figure of a Bishop in full robes, with the words “ Spiritual Broker,” 
and in the other window a figure representing the person by whom the 
seizure was made, with the words ‘‘ Temporal Broker,” and between 
the windows a large placard, ‘‘ Seized for church-rates.” This exhibi. 
tion caused a crowd of persons to collect together ; and in a short time 
the pavement of Fleet Street was rendered completely impassable, 
The Lord Mayor arrived on the spot soon after four o’clock, and a 
party of Policemen were immediately directed to disperse the crowd. 
The Lord Mayor desired that Carlile would remove the figures from 
the windows; which he at first refused to do; but, on being told that 
the Police would be ordered to remove them if he did not, he took 
them away from the window; and the mob dispersed. Shortly after. 
wards, Carlile again exhibited the figures at the further end of his shop, 
but there they attracted very little notice. 

Considerable confusion was created on Saturday morning, between 
ten and eleven o’clock, at the Colonial Office, by the breaking out of a 
fire at the rear of the premises fronting St. James’s Park. The build. 
ing was shortly filled with smoke; and a portion of a wall from which 
the fire issued was quickly knocked away by some police who were 
sent for; when it appeared that a large beam near the brewery was in 
flames. By some exertion, the beam was pulled down, and the fire ex. 
tinguished ; but not before it had done much damage. 





The Country. 
About a hundred and thirty gentlemen, the chief of whom seem to 


have been clergymen and military officers, gave the Duke of Welling. | 


ton a dinner at Ramsgate on Tuesday. The names of the guests are 
not familiar to the public, except that of Mr. Halcomb, the Member 
for Dover. Among them were General Inglis, General Beevor, 
Colonel Boger, Reverend Messrs. Harvey, Hodgson, Dr. Bland, &e. 


There were also two Dutch officers present, by name Bouwmestree | 


and Parlvliet, who were driven by bad weather into Ramsgate on their 
voyage from Rotterdam to Batavia. The Chairman was Mr. Cotton, 
in the place of Sir William Curtis, who was prevented from attending 
by the death of his brother. After the usual loyal toasts had been 
given, the Duke’s health was drunk, of course amidst huge applause. 
His Grace delivered a very flat speech in reply, about the prosperity of 
Ramsgate, his own exertions as Warden of the Cinque Ports, &c. He 
then alluded to the presence of the Dutchmen, and the affection and 
esteem he felt for the King of Holland; and concluded by attributing 
a share of the merit of his military services to the officers who served 
under him. 
Trafalgar, on the anniversary of which they were assembled, the Duke 
uttered some commonplaces about Nelson’s glory, the gallantry of the 
Navy, &c. 
after ten o’clock. 


The Admiralty have granted permission to Mr. Deane to renew his 


exertions to recover the long-hidden treasure sunk in the Roy: 1 George 
at Spithead; and he will recommence his going down to the wreck 
when the weather assumes a more settled aspect. Mr. Abbinet pro- 


poses to renew his submarine visits to the wreck of the ill-fated Boyne, | 


of Southsea Castle.—Portsmouth Herald. 


Mr. Aspinall was elected Mayor of Liverpool on Saturday, by a ma- 
jority of 154 votes over his opponent, Mr. Bold; the numbers being 
990 and 836. 

The Churchmen and Dissenters of Tavistock have had a struggle re- 
specting church-rates, which ended in the defeat of the former ; a mo- 
tion to postpone the laying of a rate for six months having been carried 
by a majority of 13. he numbers polled are not given. 

The first decided opposition to church-rates in Wales occurred last 
Thursday week, in Carnarvon. After four days’ polling, the Church- 


men carried their point; the votes for the rate being 411; against | 


it, 375. 
On Saturday last, Mr. Spencer Percival, late M.P., and Mr. H. 


| Drummond, of “ Unknown tongue” notoriety, visited Bath ; when. the § 
former addressed the people from the terrace on Edgar Buildings, 10 4 


sermon of some length, and full of those woful and wrathful denuncia- 


tions peculiar to the followers of the Reverend Edward Irving. —Bath | 


Herald. 


A Carlisle paper says it is in contemplation to take down one of the § 


most interesting portions of Carlisle Castle, the tower in which were 


the apartments occupied by the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots w F 
i There is a serious rent in the walls, which renders J 


a prisoner there. 
the removal necessary. 


The rain which has at length fallen has been just sufficient to enable 
the farmers to resume their wheat-sowing, which the long-continue 
dry weather had much impeded. 


The farmers in the neighbourhood of Kemerton felt themselves “nd 
pelled, from the low price of wheat, the week before last, to reduce ~ 
wages of their labourers from nine to six shillings per week ; 10 -_ 
quence of which a tumultuous assemblage of nearly three hundred me 
together, and proceeded to acts of violence and a breach of the oe 
Nine of the ringleaders were seized and taken before the Mogistra® 
on Wednesday week, at Tewkesbury. They were found ageetlg S 
previous to their being removed to prison, the room in which the 


Allusion being made by the Chairman to the battle of | 


More toasts were drunk; and the company separated soon | 
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istrates were sitting was filled with rioters, who succeeded in rescuing 
the confederates from durance vile. Search-warrants have been issued 
against the ringleaders ; who will be lodged in Worcester Gaol as soon 
as they can be secured.— Gloucester Chronicle. {This affair wears a se- 
rious aspect: it is evidently impossible that men with families can sub- 
sist on six shillings a week ; yet at the present rents and prices, it is ab- 
surd to suppose that farmers can continue to pay the wages they have 
lately paid to their labourers. There is but one remedy—rents must 


fall. } 





The people at Sandgate were alarmed on Tuesday evening, by what 
they supposed to be a great fire at Folkestone: but on hastening to 
that town they discovered it to proceed from a cliff overhanging the sea, 
on the road from Folkstone to Sandgate, which presented a most beau- 
tiful sight ; the long, bunchy, dry grass that covers it, was in one im- 
mense blaze for about two miles. All attempts to extinguish it were 
perfectly useless; and it was not till Wednesday morning that it was 
stopped by a shower of rain. So intense was the heat, that some stones 
and bricks that were within its range were completely vitrified, 

At the very time the Houses of Parliament were in flames last 





week, a fire occurred at Thundersley, near Rayleigh, Essex, on the | 


premises of Mr. Brinckly, a large farmer. 
in the stack-yard, raged with ungovernable fury, destroying property to 
avery large amount. It is understood to be the work of an incendiary 

A large range of farm buildings near Tunbridge, containing a consi- 
derable quantity of corn and hay, were set fire to on Sunday mornin 
and almost entirely consumed. 
cessful attempt was made to burn the same property. 

Mr. Lumby, clerk to the Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas-light 
Company, was committed for trial on Monday week, after an examina- 
tion at the Police- office in that town, on two charges of forging trans- 
fers of shares in the Company from a Mr. Burdon to a Mrs. Ruston 
and Mr. Packer. These were not the only frauds he is charged with. 
He is said to have transferred more than fifty shares belonging to Mr. 
Burdon to various parties, and thereby realized a sum of 4855/., which 
hehas spent. The Birmingham Advertiser gives the following parti- 
culars relative to his apprehension, &c. ; 

“ The mode in which Lumby’s frauds were discovered was extremely simple. 
Lumby, to conceal the transfer of the shares from Mr. Burdon, was obliged to 
make good the full amount of the dividends on one hundred shares, though Mr. 
B.’s name was entered in the books as proprietor of only fifty; and he therefore 

aid half the dividends in cash and half in a check from the Directors. 
Progth excited suspicion, and Mr. Burdon was sent for and confronted with 
Lumby, when the latter was least prepared for such an encounter, and being 
unable satisfactorily to explain the entry in the books, and reconcile it with the 


7. 





Police. It is singular that Lumby, like Fauntleroy, kept a list of his various 
delinquencies. Such a list was found in one of Lumby’s desks, headed, 
“ Business 1 must immediately attend to.” On searching the Company’s house 
in the square, in which Lumby resided, everything was found as if in a state 
of preparation for the reception of some distinguished company ; and on Tl 
day these appearances were fully and satisfactorily explained. On the eve 
of that day no less a personage arrived as a visiter than Fergus O’Connor, 
Esq., the Member for the county of Cork, who, it is said, is on the eve of 
marriage to the niece of Mrs. Lumby ; the intended bride, tov, no less a per- 
sonage than Mrs. Nesbit, the accomplished and fascinating actress, who is now 
residing with her much-afflicted aunt.” 

Mr. William Southgate, Surveyor of Customs at the port of Liver- 
pool, was shot yesterday week, by Norman Welch, a weigher in the 
Customs. Mr. Southgate was speaking to one of the officers in the 
Customhouse-yard, whea Welch deliberately fired a pistol at him, and 
the contents lodged in the left breast. The poor gentleman fell imme- 
diately, saying, ** Oh, I’m shot, I’m shot!” The assassin threw down 
the pistol, and said, “ There!” He was immediately taken into cus- 
tody, by one of the men on the premises. When in gaol, he said that 
he had “ shot a damned rogue, and one that had robbed him,”—allud- 
ing to a complaint which Mr. Southgate had made against him to Mr. 
Ross the Inspector, who had fined him or reduced his wages in conse- 
quence. A phial of landanum was found on the prisoner, and he seems 
to have been a man of rather intemperate habits. Mr. Southgate died 
on Monday afternoon ; and a Coroner’s Jury, which sat on the body, 
found a verdict of ‘ Wilful murder” against Welch, who was committed 
for trial, 

James Thursby, an old man, was lately put into possession of a 
house belonging to Mr. Crawley, who lives at Whetstone, near Barnet. 
On the evening of Monday week, on his return to the premises, he was 
waylaid and robbed by two ruffians, who ill-treated him so that he has 
since died. Shortly after the robbery—they only obtained 6s.—he was 
discovered lying on the ground insensible, bleeding profusely from the 
head. He was conveyed to a beer-shop near; anda medical man was 
sent for, who promptly attended and dressed the wounds. Information 
of the robbery was instantly given to the nearest Police station; and 
Collard, one of the Bow Street mounted Police, succeeded in appre- 
hending two men next day, named Peat and Hamshanks, who lave 
been examined before the Magistrates of St. Albans on the charge of 
tobbing and attempting to murder the old man. The prisoners were 
fully committed to Hertford Gaol, to await the result of the Coroner's 
quest, 

These are not the only murderous incidents we have to record this 
week. On the night of Wednesday the 15th, so early as eight o’clock, 
‘servant in the employ of Mr. C. B. Massingberg, of South Orms.y, 
Rear Louth, was returning home; when within a mile from the latter 
Place, he was stopped by a ruffian, who robbed him of his money, and 
afterwards fired a pistol at him; which took effect, and wounded him 
nthe elbow. A reward of twenty guineas has been offered by Mr. 








Massingberg for the discovery of the wretch; but as yet no tidings 
ave been heard of him.—Stamjurd News. 


A quantity of sovereigns, of Birmingham manufacture, which have 
een sent to Lisbon, were found, on being assayed at the Mint, to con- 
fist of glass, alloy, and a mere varnish of gold: they were thrown on 
the contractor’s hands, and are to be sent back to the place they came 
tom. It is doubtful whether they are worth the freiglit and expenses. 
~Birmingham Advertiser. 
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IRELAND. 
A fourth and last letter from Mr. O'Connell to Lord Duncannon 


has made its appearance. It is written with bitterness and vigour; 
but, though headed “* Hurrah for the Repeal!” has little to do with 
that question. The Ministers are again quite out of favour with his 
Trish Majesty ; and poor Lord Duncannon is informed that, as a pub- 
lic man, he is irretrievably ruined. The late law appointments, and 
especially the retention of the Tory Mr. Blackburne in the office of 
Attorney. General, are the ostensible stimulants of the Agitator’s 
wrath. He gives a long list of the violent proceedings of the Orange- 
men in different parts of the country, and blames the Government for 
not taking advantage of them to form an Irish party. The following 
are some of the items in his bill of indictment: we take it up at the 
sixth count. 

“ Sixthly—Then ag 
North. 
and-salt extermi 


1 fortune played into your hands in the South as well as in the 
The reverend brother of the Northern “ potato- 
‘ppoints a Myr, Cross his proctor, to collect his tithes, at a 





re also. 














bonus of 23 it. to the collector, This collector is, strange lo say, a Magistrate, 
and procure athe ¢ authority, s'gued, or at least parporting to be signed, 
by that a:ch il t am Gosset —to do whai? Why, to make use of his Ma- 





gisterial functions, the 


ployer's 73’. There 


‘yr to enable him to levy his 
iitter for Mr Littleton to inquire into, 

roc 1? These are questions to be asked in Parliament, unless in the 
vail yourselves of this opportunity to cleanse the Castle and the Magis- 
hat were concerted in the granting this roving commission to the tithe- 
tt e Pea St, 


25t. per cent. with his em- 
Ilow and by whom 











procioring 









“ Seventhiy th snetall. Cross is convicted, as appears by the reports of 
two publie and deliberate trials, of a most gross, wanton, and tyranuical outrage upon 
two ofthe King’s sul Ac z under his roving commission—signed, or purporting 
to be signed, * Go 1¢ trespasses, assaults, handcuffs. Yes, he carries out his 
cart, charge ffs; and then—oh, how fortanate you are—no less than en- 
tees Just and publish a ‘ Baron Smith’ congratulatory address to him— 








for wh ask you, will you leave any one of the 
i ? es, you will leave them all but one—why, 
o do directly the 

“ Eighthly—Your ener y into your hands. , There has been the weekly-pub- 
lished Conservative trash,exhibiting jast what one would wish bis enemies to exhibit— 
folly, aud falsehood, and fury, and demoniae malignity 1 there are their heroes, the 
Beres ords, the Reveront Handcuff Beresford in the Soath, the Reverend Conacre 
Beresford in the North, with the jovial interlude of my father the Bishop, and my 
cousin the Archbist< nl the , sto obey the canons, and the 
long month to be paid for at the rate of jc ; y's wages. Why should not 
these Bi rds yell loud and long? ‘They are creatures of the system which you 
ought to terminate, aad which they assist you to termicate, if you were politically 
houest. Yes, they assist you, by exposing how heartless, how cruel, how tyrannical, 
how detestable that system is; and yet, and yet the People of Ireland in vain ask, wien 
will sou begin io show avy hostility to that system?” 

The death of Judge Jebb afforded Ministers an opening for the pre- 
ferment of Liberals. . 

“ The death of Jebb gave you an opportunity which if there were amongst you one 
redeeming political v would have been gladly seized on. You could have, if you 
pleased, thrown ronnd the Attorney-General the ueutrality of the bench, and easily re- 
moved him to the Common Pleas, where, as a lawyer, remote from politics, he would 
have abundant eceasion to be usefal, 

“ But you prefer to keep him in his office, so influential over all the details of the 

ini tion of justice eull upon yeu solemnly, and inthe name of indignant 
Have you read the letter addressed to me by a highly respectable 
. William Ford—a man of great talents and much moral courage, ready to 
avow and to pr » truth of every assertion he made? Lis letter was first published 
in the Mor jister, and afterwards in all the other papers. Did you read his 
statement of the mode in which, during the present Attorney-Geueralship, juries, in 
! ‘st importance, were chosen!!! Not one word of Mr. Ford’s 
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N 1° honourable Member, of 
legal and constitutional lore, when he was so violently upset by Sir Charles Wetherell, 
and so unceremoniously thrown overbroad by Lord Aithorp.” 

Mr. O'Loghlen’s promotion to the Solicitor-Generalship is hardly 
admitted to be worth notice— 

* Than O'Lozhlen a more amiable man never lived; a more learned lawyer; a more 
sensible. and discreet, at the same time, a more poweriul advueate, never belonged 
t th: Trish bar. He never made an cnemy 3s he never losta friend, LTesteem him; I 
love him as a son or as a brother. He possesses in an emiuent degree all the best of 
judicial qualities, His appointment was, therefore, a most excellent one, But recol- 
lect, the office you have given Lim now is scarcely a promotion. He was already 
second King’s Sergeant, and the first Sergeant had declared that he never would accept 
a seat on the bench, Besides, the Solicitor General has no part of the control of the 
public busiuess You have, therefore, given ©’ Loghlen a different office; but neither a 
p.omotion nor a situation in which he can be useful to the country, In fact, his ap- 
poin.meut is no evidence of that favourable change in the system which is the great all 
wh'eh the public desired.” 

The letter concludes with a notice that another is forthcoming to 
lord Durham, whom Mr. O'Connell is inclined to believe a real, not 
ashan Ref. r ser. 
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Mr. Littleton has addressed the following letter in reply to one from 
the Reverend Mr. Gabbett, of Kilmallock. It shows the clergy what 
they have to expect the first of next month. 

“ Dublin Castle, L4th October 1834, 

“ Sin—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the L0th instant, 
requesting to be informed whether it is the intention of Governmeut to require the 
repayment of the money advanced under the ‘Tithe Million Act; and, if it is, whether 
you are to be furnished with returns of the money advanced, and also whether you can 
recover the first fifth from the landlords whose grounds are held by tenants at will, 

“In reply, [have to acquaint yon, with regard to the repayment of the money ad- 
vanced, that the Act of Parliament is imperative, and must be complied with; and with 
respect to your being furnished with the returns of the sums so advanced, it is presumed 
those who have received such advance must be aware of the amount, one fifth of which 
amount must be paid to the person appointed to receive it on the lst of November uext, 
which filth is to be recovered from the person liable to the composition. 

“ Lhave the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient hamble servant, 
“EJ, Lirrieren.” 


The Carlow Sentinel tells the following story, the hero of which is 
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the notorious Parson Whitty, who could not collect a sixpence of tithe 
with all the aid afforded him against his parishoners by horse, foot, and 
police. 

* As aservant of Mr. Lawler was a few days since driving a car from Rath- 
villey homewards, he was, in consequence of the narrowness of the road at a 
particular place, obliged to pass by, rather closely, a certain Reverend Captain, 
who recently figured in a holy crusale against tle anti-tithe-payers of his 
parish. His reverence, with fury in his eyes, exclaimed, ¢ What! you Popish 
rascal, how dare you drive so near me?’ The man said he could not help it, 
and observed, ‘ Sure I have as much right to pass the road as you have to stand 
in the centre of it.’ The other thereupon declared that if he was impertinent 
he would shoot him. The countryman replied, rather drily, ‘It would be 
better for ee to be minding your young wife, not knowing what was going 
forward at home, than attempting that, at any rate.” Upon which the good old 
days of ’98 flashed upon the Reverend Captain’s mind; and levelling his gun, 
he fired at his astonished countryman, putting several grains of large shot 
through his hat!” : 

Dr. Me Hale, the Catholic Archbishop of Tuam, made a trium- 
phal entry into Tuam one day last week. ©The scene, as described by 
a correspondent of the Dublin F’reeman’s Journal, must have been very 
striking. 

** At Castle Grove, an immense concourse of persons thronged to meet his 
Grace, and conduct him to the seat of the metropolitan see in splendour and 
magnificence. A large train of carriages, gigs, jaunting-cars, and a vast num- 
ber of horsemen, fell in with the procession ; and the students of the College of 
St. Jerlath, to the number of one hundred and twenty, in academics, ap~ 
proached to receive his Grace’s episcopal benediction. At Kilbannon, which is 
distant about three miles from Tuam, I had an opportunity of estimating the 
numbers present; and I fear I am under the mark in setting them down at 
40,000. At Ballygaddy, the river of which divides the parishes of Kilbannon 
and Tuam, the clergymen who acted as administrators under his Grace, ap 

roached and presented him with a large gilt cross, in token of their obedience. 
Lhe Archbishop received it, and standing in his carriage, imparted to the mul- 
titude his episcopal benediction. The people were all uncovered and on bended 
knees.” 

That amusing personage Sir Harcourt Lees, who according to his 
own account has twice preserved the country from the destruction 
menaced by plotters, has written a letter to the Dublin Evening Packet, 
to inform the people of Great Britain and Ireland, that he has “ the 
strongest grounds for believing that an explosion of the most sangui- 
nary and diabolical character is not far distant in both countries.” 

On Sunday week, Mr. Cobbett arrived in Cork. He was met out- 
side the city by Dr. Baldwin, M.P., Mr. Ronayne, M.P., and a large 
number of respectable individuals. On passing Sallybrook, he received 
a salute of twenty-one guns from a battery erected for that purpose. 

The Cork Chronicle says, that “the procession was the densest mass 
of people that ever was seen in Cork, with the one exception of the 
triumphal entry of Mr. O'Connell, which was such as no other man 
breathing could expect.” Mr. Cobbett has been lecturing, in Cork, 
upon Poor-laws, Paper Currency, and Repeal. 

The Thirty-fifth Regiment, which lately changed its quarters from 
the Royal Barracks to Beggar’s Bush, has received sudden orders to 
proceed to Templemore. It is said that this gallant regiment, which 
from its exemplary conduct had earned the esteem of the inhabitants of 
Dublin, is to be employed in the odious task of tithe-collecting under 
Stanley’s Bill.—Dublin Register. 

The pay of staff officers on the Army establishment in England is 

nearly double that of: the officers on the same service in Ireland; 
although the force in this country is stronger, in more numerous detach- 
ments, and the duty consequently more onerous. — Limerick Chronicle. 
‘ Hugh Beatty, of the Eighteenth Regiment, has been sentenced by 
court-martial in Limerick garrison to twelve months’ confinement, in- 
cluding nine months’ hard labour, for drunkenness and insubordination. 
—Limerich Chronicle. 





SCOTLAND, 

The preparations for the dinner at Glasgow to Lord Durham are 
very spirited. Seats will be provided in the pavilion erected for the 
purpose to accommodate about 1200; 300 will dine in side-rooms; end 
two galleries, to hold 150 persons each, will also be raised. Still, many 
who wisk to be present must be excluded by this arrangement ; and the 
Committee are therefore endeavouring to increase the accommodation. 
Lords Panmure and Kinnaird, Mr. Wallace, Mr. Gillon, and many 
other Scottish gentlemen of mark, intend to be present. 

The loudly-trumpeted dinner to Sir George Murray took place at 
Perth on Friday. It is said that nearly seven hundred guests were 
present, and that upwards of a hundred could not procure admittance. 
Lord Stormont was in the chair; and among the most distinguished 
persons in the company, the names of Sir Neil Menzies, Sir John 
Oswald, Sir Robert Dick, Sir John Maxwell, ‘Sir John Forbes, and 
Mr. Home Drummond are mentioned. After some preliminary toasts, 
and a suitable speech ftom the chairman, Sir George Murray’s health 
was given; and he of course rose to reply. He preluded, in some 
complimentary remarks to the Company, on the honour they had done 
themselves and him in choosing him for their Member; and then ad- 
verted to his Parliamentary conduct. His hands, he said, were as clean 
as Lord Brougham’s, notwithstanding the calumnies with which he had 
been assumed. 

“T now think it proper (he continued) to allude very briefly to those measures which 
have been brought forward in Parliament since I was returned. Among these were 
two—namely, the Poor-law Amendment Bill, and Mr. Wood's Bill, respecting the 
admission of Dissenters to the Universities. With the former Scotland had no direct 
concern, unless we were to look upon it as a beacon and a warning to ourselves. Every 
one was sensible of the great abuse of the English Poor-laws, entailing injustice on the 
rich as well as the poor, The subject was beset with difficulties. Many years had 
elapsed in endeavouring to devise a remedy forthe evil; and it is doubtful whether the 
most advantageous remedy has yet been applied. Had gece mee to take any share 
in that discussion, I would have been disposed to view with jealousy the centralization 
system, which has the effect of concentrating abuses at one point where the power to 
eorrect them is remote. I have also objections te another provision of that act,—namely, 
the undue severity towards the weaker sex. (Great cheers.) As to Mr. Wood's bill 
regarding the admission of Dissenters to the Universities, much misrepresentation has 
gone forth. There is no subject on which party feeling has been more excited, or one 
where our religions feelings being concerned, party feeling is more likely to exist. The 
non-amission of Dissenters to the Universities has been represented as a great in- 
justice to Scotland. I cannot see the question in this light; for, let us observe the real 
amount of the grievance in reference to Scotland. How many individuals in the county 
of Perth have been deprived of admission into either Oxford or Cambridge? Is there 
Atty? twenty? ten? five? two? oreven one? No! ‘There is not even one connected 
with the county who suffers in this respect. (Cheers) Still, if there is one individual 





in the county aggrieved in this way, I will consider it my duty to interpose, and, as far 
as possible, relieve him. (Cheers.) I think it right thus to explain my condnet, [ 
cannot force open the gates of the Universities through violence, nor make a breach in 
theifwalls. The settlement of such a question lies properly with the Government of 
the country; who should do their endeavour to conciliate contending opinions, and they 
bring before Parliament a measure most conducive to remedy the evil, This course 
was not, however, pursued. ‘The bill brought in by Mr. Wood was his own, and against 
the second reading of which I considered it my duty to vote. This has been the cause 
of all the reproaches which have been thrown upon me. Now, in the first place, the 
bill was unintelligible : the honourable Member could not explain it. It was contra. 
dictory, and could not be reconciled in its various clauses ; and Lord Althorp and Mr, 
Stanley, who supported the second reading, said that it would be impossible in its then 
shape to carry it through a Committee. That bill never again made its appearance in 
the House ; and when a bill again appeared in the House, divested of the objectionable 
clauses, I gave it no further opposition.” 

His vote on Mr. Wood's bill seems to have been the principal topic 
of Sir George’s speech. He next adverted to the charge of having broken 
a pledge to support it. It is but fair to give his own explanation 
such as it is! 

“ What pledge have I broken? How could I pledge myself to support Mr. Wood's 
bill, when its existence was unknown to me at the time of my election? These ex- 
pressions proceeded from the malignity of party. I do not allude, gentlemen, to the 
address delivered by me here at the election. The number of contending orators on 
that oceasion was so great, and the commanding eloquence, or rather eloquence at com- 
mand—( Loud cheers and laughter)—was so conspicuous, that I could not be heard ; but 
I allude to an earlier stage of the canvass, where I had an opportunity of addressing 
the people; and when I drew this broad distinction, that | would not be sent to Par. 
liament as a pledged delegate, but as a free agent. My general political principles [ 
explained, but I never pledged myself to any particular vote. One asked me to vote 
for Annual Parliaments, a second for the Vote by Ballot—each had his particular 
nostrum; but I refused to give pledges on any one point. I have at all times pro- 
fessed moderate principles, aud have always been the humble advocate of toleration 
in the House of Commons; but although I am the pledged friend of toleration, I am 
not a blind follower of Lord John Russell in his flirtations with the Dissenters, 
Although I voted in favour of the Catholic Relief Bill, that does not attach me to the 
Tail of Daniel O’Coonell. (Cheers.) I have too high a sense of what is due to my 
own character, and that of the great constituency which I represent, to act a subser- 
vient part in the House of Commons,” 

Sir George then sported some commonplaces about the destruction 
by democratic hands of the governments of Athens, Rome, and 
Florence ; and ridiculed Earl Grey’s maxim of conducting public 
affairs in conformity with the spirit of the age. He concluded by 
avowing his distrust of the Ministry and his reasons for it. 

I do not lke their mode of moving about, more like itinerant agitators than great 
statesmen—giving au account of their stewardship to promiscuous assemblies, instead 
of resorting to the proper place for such explanations—the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, It would seem that their explanations might be liable to misconstruction 
there ; and they are, accordingly, aiming at raising a host of friends out of doors su- 
perior in power to both Houses of Parliament. I would ask to what party would the 
constituency wish their Representative to attach himself? I am sure they would 
rather see him rally round the true British staudard than foilow in the wake of such a 
Ministry as I have described, (Cheers.) I have thus drawn aside the veil, if there 
was any such, and fully explained the motives by which my public conduct has been 
guided, whether you consider it right or not.” 

The healths of the Duke of Wellington, Lord Stormont, Sir 
Patrick Murray, and other gentlemen, were given. Several speeches 
were delivered ; but, as reported, they read like very stupid and prosy 
productions. ‘The Church of Scotland was the last teast given—by 
way of grace after meat, we suppose, for the party then seems to 
have broken up. 





@Opinious of the Press. 
LORD BROUGHAM’S POSITION WITH HIS COLLEAGUES. 

Times—It is a received maxim that the acknowledgment of a fault is half 
way to the correction; and it is certain that where there is no perception of 
error there is no prospect of improvement. A true and a just friend of the pre- 
sent Ministry would say—** There has been, in the last session especially, much 
reason for dissatisfaction ; inadequate remedies for admitted grievances have been 
proposed, and less has been done than ought to have been done; but these faults 
are referable to the differences in the Cabinet, and the cause having been removed 
and unity established, better things are to be expected. When men are tugging 
different ways in the same boat, much yawing and little progres: is to be ex- 
pected; but the present crew, though perhaps not all crack men, will keep time 
and pull together, and make good way.” In this there would be candour and 
promise; but when we are told that everything which has been found faulty is 
excellent—that there has been perfect wisdom in every act and in every omission 
of Government—that for all that it has done, and for all that it has left undone, 
it merits the highest praise—when we are told this, what have we to hope? If 
the past course 1s deemed so admirable, how can any improvement be expected ? 
If Government has done its best, how blank and cheerless is the prospect? 
The public were justly discontented with the barrenness of the last session; 
and what have they to look forward to when they are told, in the organ of the 
Ministry, by the pen of a Minister, that ‘ the little which is said to have been 
done would have immortalized ‘the memory, not only of any session of the 
unreformed Parliament, but of any whole Parliament?” Certain it is, that 
the man who thinks so of the last session, would never give us a better, a more 
fruitful session. If the last session had merit enough for a whole Parliament, 
what remains to us but blank despair? If the Chancellor writes the truth, let 
the nation dismiss all thoughts of rebuilding the two Houses; for, tapering 
down from last session, legislation must soon come to nothing; and it may in 
that case well dispense with a local habitation. CertainJy such an idler would 
not be worth lodging, and except in the workhouse should be refused support. 
According to Lord Brougham, the fire was an appropriate close of the session 
of immortality: the two Houses having reached the acme of glory, may have 
committed felo de se by spontaneous combustion, lest the honour should be 
sullied hereafter ; like the youth in Terence, who thought the happiest hour 
the time to die— 

“ Ne hoc gaudium contaminct vite egritudine aliqua.” 

But the immortality which we see sometimes assigned to certain things and 
reputations, is the immortality which is immorality toa ¢; and we should have 
conjectured that a letter too many had slipped into the word, were it not that 
the context puts it beyond doubt that the noble and learned reviewer attributed 
immortal deeds to the last session. All this extravagant praise of a course con 
demned by public opinion, as we have before shown, is calculated to damage the 
Melbourne Ministry, by giving people to suppose that nothing better than the 
session of disappointments is to be expected. But though that is the tendency 
of such injurious defences, we are far from believing that it is actually the effect 
of them ; for people now so little mind the speeches and writings of the Lord 
Chancellor, that they can do no harm. ‘And this reflection should be a great 


comfort to his colleagues, who have felt for the last three months pretty much 
what men in a powder-magazine may be supposed to feel ina thunder-storm. 
He is now quite harmless. From the moment that a man’s partisans plead that 
he does not mean what he says, his words must indeed cease to be dangerous. 
It is only in the Cabinet that he can now do mischief; and though disre- 

arded as a prophet, yet, as he has some power of fulfilling his own pre- 

ictions of less and less improvement, it will be well for Lord Melbourne 


to look to7it. When Drury Lane was rebuilt, Helcroft, who wrote 
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for the other house, stopped before the newly-finished pile, and pointing to 
it, emphatically said, ‘‘1 will make that magnificence a splendid ruin.” Some 
time afterwards, he offered his services asan author to Sheridan; who answered, 
«No, no, Holeroft; it would be rather too bad to make me the instrument of 
enabling you to work out your prediction of ruin.” It is for Lord Melbourne 
to take care that his colleague does not work out his prediction, that if little was 
done in the last session, less will be done hereafter ; for that would be the ruin 
of the Government. One word now to Lord Brougham. We tell him that he 
is under obligations which he little suspects to the press—we tell him that he 
owes his continuance in office very much to its salutary chastisements—we tell 
him that his colleagues could not have borne him, if in the fulness of his un- 
checked presumption he had bestridden them—we tell him that we have reduced 
his weight and made him bearable. His intrusions, his interferences, his 
assumptions, his dictations in all the departments of Government, could not 
have been endured in the flush of his self-importance and the lust of popularity. 
In bringing him down to his just proportions, he has probably been made more 
human company for his colleagues; and for this service both he and they are 
indebted to the independent part of the Liberal press. Should he wax fat and 
kick, orin other words, return to his meddling ways, his place will not be worth 
amonth’s purchase. He will be flung out—and the thing he has always 
dreaded—a dowager ex-Chancellor. 

Courier—Lord Durham complains of ‘ gross misrepresentation,” and of a 
“suppression of the truth,” in the statements respecting himself in the Hdin- 
burgh Review ; and we are satisfied, as every one must be who knows any thing 
of the noble Earl’s manly character, that he would not have made such a charge 
without substantial grounds to go upon. It is clear, however, that Lord Dur- 
ham cannot vindicate himself without disclosing some of the most important 
confidential consultations of the Cabinet in relation to the Reform Bill. The 
Reviewer has left his Lordship no alternative ; and on him; therefore, be he 
who he may, the blame will rest, of setting a precedent subversive of all confi- 
dential and unreserved communication among the members of Government. If, 
in order to depreciate Lord Durham, the most important state secrets may be 
divulged, the same may be done to depreciate Lord Melbourne, or any one else. 
Under such circumstances, it does appear to us that Government is bound to in- 
terfere to prevent such ‘‘ unseemly” proceedings in future. The real question 
is, not whether the statements in the Review as to Lord Durham be accurate or 
not, that his Lordship will, we have no doubt, dispose of in the most satisfactory 
manner; but the fact that such statements have been made, and that the confi- 
dential deliberations of the Cabinet have been communicated to the public 
through an unauthorized channel, to serve a petty personal object, is what the 
public is interested in. Ifsuch things may be done with impunity, there is an 
end of all government, at least by gentlemen or men of honour; and none but 
eaves-droppers or libellers will henceforth enter the Cabinet. 





CONSERVATIVE VIEW OF THE PRESS, 
AND DUTY. 


Stanparp—The schism between the Lords Brougham and Durham has 
extended to the Weekly Press; and we are sorry to see the two most able mem--. 
bers of that department of our order which incline to Revolution politics, tak- 
ing that side which we do not think the side of justice. The Examiner and the 
Spectator had yesterday each more than one article directed against the Chan- 
cellor. Now, this bitter hostility we hold to be under the circumstances unwise 
and ungrateful as well as unjust. Though the press may owe nothing to Lord 
Brongham but forbearance from persecution, that is a debt greater than any one 
can say it owes to Lord Durham. Granting that Lord Brougham has, under 
some provocation, spoken harshly of the press in the House of Lords and in 
the Edinburgh Review, still such speaking does not depart from the principle 
of free and manly controversy. How different has been Lord Durham’s dealiag 
with us. _ He has not met us in speeches and in Zteview articles, but in the 
streets of Newcastle, and in the Court of King’s Bench; he has not attempted 
to put us down by argument, or even by dogmatism, but by false charges 
grounded upon... . affidavits to which the Court of King’s Bench would 
give no credit. It is not Lord Durham’s fault that there is, at this moment, a 
ag in England, free for any purpose but to do his Lordship’s bidding. 
We say, therefore, that to champion Lord Durham’s quarrel against any man, 
is an unwise desertion of its own interest by the public press; and that to cham- 
pion the cause of Lord Durham against an opponent like the Chancellor, who, by 
the very manner of his hostility itself, acknowledges our right to meet him with 
equal arms, is an act of ingratitude. But, in the quarrel as it stands, we think 
that our weekly contemporaries are unjust as well as being ungrateful and un- 
wise. The first proofs of their injustice may, indeed, be found in the same facts 
convicting them of ingratitude and impolicy. It is impossible, we should say, 
if we could doubt the sincerity of the Lxaminer and Spectator, for any human 
being to believe that the Earl of Durham, the prosecutor about flags, the prose- 
cutor about quoits, the patron of the persons who assaulted Mr. Hernaman, the 
mover in fifty other cases of acts of intolerant and imperious powers, it is im- 
possible to believe this man sincere in his professed love of liberty. He may use 
the phraseology of Liberalism, but in his mouth it can be understood by any 
rational man as nothing but unmeaning cant—the mere motto of a 
faction. On the other hand, Lord Brougham, professing, perhaps, less 
of devotion to liberty, has certainly less practised the arts of tyranny. 
There are no records of his exploits in the county rolls of North- 
umberland, or of any other county; no abortive affidavits in the 
fecords of the Court of King’s Bench. Credit is, therefore, due to the noble 
and learned lord, by Reformers, and by Anti-Reformers, for the degree of Libe- 
talism which he professes. If there are any Reformers who really have a respect 
for the essential principles of the British Constitution, and who at the same time 
can command sense and temper to forma judgment of what is passing betore 
their eyes, we would ask them, whether Lord Brougham’s imputed tardiness 
and moderation, may not be calculated to prevent a relapse into that state from 
which all of us, (for we, the Standard, were as good Reformers five years 
ago, and not less explicit than our contemporaries), were so happy to escape. 
Lord Brougham, indeed, has gone a great deal further than we can ap- 
Eo of. We will not, therefore, acknowledge him as our Martin: but 

eformers who have gone beyond us will see the exact paraliel of the present 

rougham and Durham controversy, in the following extract from the 
Tale of a Tub. [Here followed the well. known passage in Swift, descriptive 
of the coat-stripping process by Martin and Jack.] This picture of precipitate 
reform does not, however, do full justice to the mad rashness of the present race 
of Reforming Jacks. Swift’s mad Jack was simply mad. "The men who would 
urge forward revolution now, must, if they consider the position of the country, 
be Villanous as well as insane... ... Inthe spirit of Lord Durham, which 
18 the spirit of faction, the House of Commons has endeavoured to make the 
Most of its unfairly acquired and short-lived ascendancy. The people, however, 
feel, with Lord Brougham, that it has done too much, and that a very little 
More extension of its officiousness will cause to be undone a great deal of its 
work ; perhaps, cause even the restoration of the shoulder-knots A and B: for 
though we should prefer Republicanism itself, before a return to the Rotten 

rough system, we are not quite sure that, in a country where the rich are so 
‘very rich and the poor so very poor, as is the case in England, even the darkest 
‘yranny would not find adherents. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the Lith inst., at Rosana, in the county of Wicklow, the Lady of Danie, Tierm, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 15th inst., at Menested Lodge, Hants, Lady Catuenine Bucxtey, of a son. 

On the 15th inst., the Lady of A. F, Reynotps, of Melton Grange, in the county of 
York, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 16th inst., at Dover, the Lady of W. P. Witt1ams Freeman, Esq,, of Fawley 
Court, Bucks, of a son and heir. 

On the 18th inst., the Lady Loursa Wairmore, of a daughter. 

On the 18th inst., at Brighton, the Lady Janz Lawrence Pest, of a daughter, which 
survived its birth only a few hours. 

On the 20th inst., at Kensington Palace, the Lady of Georce Barrow, Esq,, of a some 

On the 2\st inst., in Upper Brook Street, Lady Crorron, of a son and heir. 

On the 24th inst., in Dorset Square, the Lady of Huen F. Sanpeman, Esq., of & 
daughter. 

Ow the 2lst inst., at Stettenberg, Tunbridge Wells, the Lady of Col, Curistopus® 
Hopeson, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 21st inst., at St. Giles’s Camberwell, Witttam Fry Caannett, of the Inner 
Temple Esq., Barrister-at-Law, to Martua Hawkes, youngest daughter of Richard 
Moseley, Esq., of Champion Hill. 

On the 2\st inst., at Dorkiug, Surry, Roperr Stevenson Exuts, M.A., of St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge, to Caronine, third daughter of the Rev. George Feachem, Vicar 
of Dorking. 

On the 2st inst., at Heddington, Wilts, the Rev. Joun] BLennernasserr, Rector of 
Ryme Intrinsica, Dorset, to Enizaperu, daughter of the late Francis Houssemayne 
Da Boulay, Esq., of Walthamstow, Essex. 

On the 23d inst., at St. George’s Church, Liverpool, Antaur Curtias, Esq., te 
Ema, second daughter of Mr. Robert Musgrove, Heathfield Street, 

DEATHS. 

On the 2lst inst., at his seat, Knowsley Park, near Presiou, the Earl of Derpy, im 
his 83d year. 

On the 2lst inst., at J. Howard Galton’s, Esq., of Hadzor House, near Droitwich, 
Worcestershire, Carotine, wife of Edward Nicholas Hurt, Esq., of Dorset Square, and 
daughter of Joseph Strutt, Esq., of Derby, aged 35. 

On the 17th inst., at his residence in the Grand Parade, Brighton, Sir Grorer 
PowNnatt, Knight, Provost-Master General of the Leeward Islands, in the 79th year of 
his age. - 

On the 18th inst. at his residence, Chaseside House, Enfield, James Farrew 
SreapMan, Esq. 

On the 22d inst., in the 39th year of his age, W. FrepericK Sriruine, Esq., t 
Lincoln’s Inn, son of the late Vice-Admiral Stirling. 








Pliscellanegus. 

We were correct in our belief that Lord Brougham’s statement in 
the Edinburgh Review respecting Lord Durham’s advocacy of the 
twenty-pound franchise was a virtual misrepresentation of the facts of 
the case. Lord Durham has put the matter beyond doubt, by the fol- 
lowing letter to the publisher of the Review, which has appeared in the 
papers this week. 

“ Lambton Castle, October 18, 

“ Sir,—In the October number of the Edinburgh Review, which I have this mornin 
received, I find an article in which my name has been most unfairly introduced. TI 
professes to give an account of transactions in Lord Grey’s Administration respecting 
the preparation of the Reform Bill. 

“If that statement came directly or indirectly from a member of that Government, 
he has been guilty of gross misrepresentation, and of a suppression of the truth. If it 
did not, | have a right to complain of your having published charges against my publi¢ 
character founded on assumed facts and circumstances, which could only be correctly 
known or stated from official authority. 

*T am, Sir, your cl e}'e it se: Wit Dournam.® 

In addition to the specimens we gave last week of the falsehoods in 
the article in the Edinburgh Review, the Times has ably and most com- 
pletely demonstrated that the account given of the “ Justices of the 
Peace Bill,” which Lord Brougham prides himself on having thrown 
out, is a tissue of the grossest misrepresentations. 

Lord Brougham left town on Thursday, to visit Lord Dacre, at his 
seat, the Hoo, in Hertfordshire. 

We understand that it is determined to adopt a plan proposed by Sig 
Robert Smirke for the temporary accommodation of the two Houses 
of Parliament,—namely to fit up the Painted Chamber for the recep- 
tion of the Peers, and the House of Lords for the sitting of the Com- 
mons. The walls of the House of Lords being left standing, a roof 
only is required to be thrown over; and the adjoining rooms which 
remain would have to receive partial repairs to be fit for Committee-~ 
rooms. It is expected that all this may be accomplished by the first 
week in February. The works are to be under the direction of the 
Board of Woods and Forests.— Courier. 

His Majesty has purchased Sir John Sebright’s hounds, which wilk 
be shipped this day for Germany, as a present to the Duke of Brunswick. 
—Post. 

Lord Fordwich, eldest son of Earl Cowper, is to be the Undere 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in the room of Sir George Shee 
Sir Francis Head and Mr. Gulstone, of Coventry, are to be Assistant 
Commissioners under the Poor-Laws Act.— Courier. 

Admiral Adam has been appointed a Lord of the Admiralty, in the 
place of the late Admiral Dundas. 

It is said that Government intend pressing Lord Minto upon the 
Court of Directors for the Government of India. Lord Minto’s father 
held that office once. 

The last accounts from India state that Lord Bentinck had entirely 
recovered from his illness, and was as actively engaged in business as ever. 

The duties of Treasurer of the Queen’s Household, vacant by the 
demise of Sir John Barton, have been undertaken pro tempore by Earl 
Howe, with Mr. Goodwin ( Chief clerk in the office) as his deputy. 

The Bishop of Durham has presented the Reverend Henry Douglas 
to the Prebendal stall in Durham Cathedral, vacant by the death of the 
Bishop of Bristol. — Bristol Journal. 

Admiral Napier is to retain his rank and half-pay in the service of 
Donna Maria; and the Portuguese Government is to give him a sum 
of 30,000/., besides his share of the prize-money, which is estimated at 
15,0000. 

The Earl of Derby, who died on Tuesday, in his eighty-third year, 
was distinguished as a hearty Whig, an ardent cockfighter, and the hus 
band of Miss Farren. ‘The late Secretary for the Colonies is now by 
courtesy Lord Stanley, in consequence of his father’s succession to the 
Earldom. 

Lord Glenlyon, the brother of the Duke of Athol, has been missing 
for three months: his friends are advertising for information respecting 
him, in the newspapers. 

Lord Panmure has subscribed 100/., and Lord Althorp 25l. to the 
Grey memorial, The subscription-list the first week reached 14001, 
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Lord Althorp left town on Tuesday, for Northamptonshire, in conse- 
uence, it was said, of receiving news of Lord Spencer's illness; but 
is rumour has since been contradicted. 

Dr. Blomfield has a brother who has a stall and living in the dio- 
cese of Chester: he is imported from thence to the diocese of London, 
and placed over the heads of his own clergy. He has a brother-in-law 
in Stevenage, the Rev. Mr. Smith, who married his sister: he is pre- 
ferred to the rich living of Ealing, vacated by Sir Herbert Oakley, and 
to a Prebendal stall in St. Paul’s. And, if report speaks true, there 
is another brother-in-law—the brother of Mrs. Bloomfield—the Rev. 
Mr. Cox (Mr. Anderson having refused St. Martin’s), who is to suc- 
ceed Dr. Richards. It will be a great source of regret, we should ap- 
monterey to this latter divine (who is one of the most expert fox- 

unters in the kingdom), that St. Martin’s “ fields ” are no longer in 
being. Dr. Blomfield may be said to “be truly wise in his genera- 
tion.” He has just had at his disposal the valuable nomination of a 
scholarship to the Charter-house: his nephew (the son of his brother 
the schoolmaster) is the “poor” scholar (as the statutes direct the 
the Governor shall elect) selected; and the Bishop’s own son fills up 
‘the vacancy in his brother’s school.— Morning Chronicle. 

We have accidentally heard that the son of Mr. Dowton, the well- 
known comedian, has been recommended by the First Lord of the Trea- 
aury foremployment as a clerk inthe Treasury. This is highly creditable 
to Lord Melbourne.—Courier. [We cannot perceive the wonderful 
merit of Lord Melbourne in this transaction. If the candidate is qua- 
lified for the duties of a Treasury clerk, it is very well to recommend 
him. His being the son of Mr. Dowton does not affect the appoint- 
ment in any way. ] 

Lord Brougham is shortly expected in Paris. —Paris Advertiser. 

Scotch dresses, plaids, tartans, &c. are all the rage in Paris at pre- 
sent. Scotch ribands are also worn in the caps, both within doors and 
outside when promenading. 

Falkenstein, a town in the district of the Upper Rhine, was 
destroyed by fire on the 18th instant. More than two thousand persons 
were unhoused by this calamity. 


Ze . 
POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay Nieur. 

There has been a Jearth of Foreign news for several days past, 
owing to the prevalence of contrary winds. Next week, we shall 

robably be deluged with correspondence from Paris, Madrid, and Lis- 

on. It is to be hoped that it will possess interest in some degree 
commensurate with the time it will occupy in perusal. 








There is a great clamour at Court and the Inns of Court on the 
singular circumstance of Lord Brovcuam’s running away with the 
Seal in his pocket, in his speechmaking expedition to recover his 
character in Scotland. The common report is, that the instruments 
are void which his Lordship has set the Seal to beyond the Border. 
The lawyers say, that if he could exercise this official function out of the 


kingdom of England—the jurisdiction of his office—there is no reason: 


why he should not do it in Japan or New South Wales. We are no 
judges of the legal effect of these antics; but we believe it is the first 
anstance in which any Keeper of the King’s Conscience transported the 
Seals further from the Metropolis than Dorsetshire. The late Chan- 
cellor Expon, it was said, used to take them thither to partridge- 
shooting; but even Dorsetshire was within the realm of Enzland. To 
be serious, the subject has created a great sensation in the legal pro- 
#e.sion. 


The Chronicle of Tuesday announced that the Colonization Com- 
missioners for South Australia were on the point of being named; but 
the promise has not been fulfilled. The Act of Parliament for esta- 
blishing the Colony has hitherto been a dead letter, and seems likely 
to remain so. We know that a considerable number of persons have 
been anxiously waiting since the prorogaticn of Parliament, for permis- 
sion to emigrate under the provisions of the Act. They complain 
Joudly of a delay which appears to have no object. If the Commis- 
sioners, when named, should be as supine as those with whom it has 
rested to get them named, the Colony will have a poor chance. In 
answer to several correspondents, we say—Let the colonists inform 
Mr. Secretary Rick of their situation. He has probably forgotten their 
existence. The blame, however, belongs to Mr. StaNLey, who 
refused to give the colonists a charter that would have enabled them 
to act for themselves. Chartered colonies have generally been well 
Managed; Crown colonies are always neglected, to say the least. 


We have elsewhere pointed attention to an article in the Scotsman of 
the 18th, which is devoted to the depreciation of LordDuruam. The 
following passages will serve more fully to illustrate the envious and 
malicious intent of the writer, who has evidently been sharpening his 
weapons in the BrovcHaM manufactory. 

« We know, indeed, that Lord Durham went on an embassy to St. Peters- 
burg; but we have never heard that he distinguished himself there by any 
piece of diplomacy, or by any ambassadorial act in the least degree worthy of 
«commemoration. On the contrary, we have heard that he did not there utter 
“or indite a single remonstrance in behalf of the oppressed Poles.” 

This is like challenging a man to fight whose limbs are fettered ; for 
Lord Duruam may have some scruples of conscience about revealing 
Cabinet secrets, although Lord Broucuam thinks himself at liberty to 
divulge them. It will be remembered that those acute leaders of the 
Conservative opposition, who take the foreign policy of the country 
under their especial surveillance, strove in vain to elicit from Earl 
Garey the particulars of Lord Durnam’s Russian mission. The writer 
in the Scotsman therefore thinks himself safe in casting imputations 
which it may be difficult to repel without stating more than Lord 
Doruam perhaps can properly mention _ This is sly, and characteristic 
of the quarter whence the Scotsman derives its inspiration. 

s¢ It is truly not a little curious to think that Lord Durham should he regarded 
as a champion or leader by those called Radicals ; for it is well known that his 
dispositions and bearing are far more those of a Russian Boyar, than of a popular 
British statesman. Man of the people he ‘never was. The Peerage was his 





great aim; for this, it has been said, he joined Canning when Earl Grey wae 
opposed to him; and it has also been said, that he quarrelled with Earl Grey 
for not at the Coronation advancing him to an Earldom.” 

Lord Durnam’s bearing is frank and honest: he does not attempt to 
curry favour by smirking and nauseating flattery to any man—be he 
“ that gracious Prince who lives in the hearts of his people,” or the 
most humble of his fellow subjects. His support of CANNING, then 
the most promising leader of the Movement, was consistent with his 
principle of getting all he could for the People,—who will not be 
induced to believe that he bartered their interests for a peerage ; while 
the probability is, that he will now be of more service to them in the 
House of Lords, than he would be where he is less wanted, in the 
House of Commons, 


We have heard, not certainly from authority, but from a well-informed 
quarter, on which we believe every reliance may be placed, that the 
proposal made by the Earl of Duruam in the Cabinet Council for 
restricting the elective franchise under the Reform Act, to persons 
having a ¢wenty pound qualification, was accompanied with the express 
condition that all voting should be by BALLOor; and that when his Lord- 
ship found he could not carry the latter condition, he realily concurred 
in making the qualification 10/1. We believe that this statement will 
turn ont to be well-founded. And if so, it will be readily allowed, 
even ly those most opposed to the ballot, that Lord Duruam has just 
reaso!: to complain of “ gross misrepresentition,” and of ‘ the sup- 
press:on of the truth,” on the part of the author, or furnisher of the 
mateiials to the author, of the last article in the late number of the 
Edirlurgh Review. — Courier. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srocw Excsaxez, Parpay Arrernoon, 

A shock has been given to reviving confidence, by the occurrence of several 
commercial failures ; and though the houses which have been overtaken Ly these 
disasters weve not eminent, or their transacticns on a great scale, they were in 
every instance of very great respectability; and the facts of their embarrassment 
became known only at the time of the suspension of their payments. The issue 
of bank- notes consequent upon the payment of the Dividends and the Dissented 
Four per Cents., by inducing investmzn’, has caused considerable absorption of 
the floating stock ; and the price of Console Reduced and Three.-and-a- half per 
Cents., for immediate delivery, has been as high es for the Account; although 
the quotation for money, at this period, is generally 4 per cent. below the price 
for Account. The fluctuations have not, however, been great; and though 
the searzity of Money Stock gave great firmness to the market, its upward 
tendency has been counteracted by extensive speculative sales; so that, after 
having risen about 4 per cent. daring the week, the price has again fallen to 
the closing quoiation of Satarday last—viz. $0 7 91. 

In the Foreign Market, the business has been on a much less extensive scale 
than for some time past ; to which the unfavourable state of the weather has in 
some degree contributed. The letters by the French mail of Tuesday, which 
ought in due course to have arrived yesterday, were not received till to-day; 
and we are still wichout those of Wednesday, which should have been delivered 
this morning. In consequence of this iaterruption of communication, we are 
without any intelligence from Madrid of a later date than the 14th instant. 
The hopes and fears of the speculators in Spanish Stock are consequently 
without excitement, and our Exchange is without business. By the last 
arrival from Madrid, we learn that the Chamber of Proceres had adopted 
the financial plan of the Procuradores, with the addition of urging 
upon the Executive the partial acknowledgment of Guebhard’s Loan. The 
receipt of this intelligence, on Tuesday morning, occasioned a panic among the 
Stockholders ; and the price of Cortes Bonds fell from 54§ to 514. | An im- 
mediate reaction, however, took place. Since that period, the transactions have 
been very few, ard the market has been gradually rising; the price has been as 
high as 543; but just previous to the close of business, it was reported that 
the French mail had arrived, and that the prices fvon Paris are lower: a slight 
reaction has consequently occurred, and the market closes at 533 54. ; 

Some large transactivns have occurred in Portuguese Regency Bonds, which 
have improved in price nearly 2 percent. Every thing seems to go on favour- 
ably at Lisbon; and the difficulties in which it was supposed that the death of 
Don PEpro would place the Ministry, seem to have been overrated ; and a 
disposition to purchave the Stock appears to have revived. Y 

Dutch, Russian, Belgian, and Brazilian Bonds, are in demand ; but the busi- 
ness done in them has not been extensive. : 

The South American Stocks are generally heavy; for although tle prices 
quoted are not much under those of last week, they are almost nominal, and are 
not those at which any extensive sale or purchase could be effected. 

Saturpay, TweE.ve 0’cLock. 

Two French mails are now due; the letters of Wednesday and Thursday 
have not as yet arrived. We are consequently in a state of inactivity here this 
morning, hardly a single bargain having been effected either in the English or 
Foreign Funds. Our duty is therefore confined to the quotation of prices ; 
which, with one or two exceptions, must be considered as nominal. 

Sarurpay, Four o'ciock. 
Ve are still without the anxiously-expected French mails. The afternoon 
has passed more inactively, if possible, than the morning. The Portuguese 
Stock Market is firm ; and the little business that has occurred to-day has been 
at a trifling advance in price. 
8 per Cent. Consols 9 

Dit.o for Account 91 

New 33 per Ceni. Annuities. 99% 100 

Bank Siock ... .... * 

Iadia Svock,... 

Exchequer Bills. 

Belgian 5 per Cer 

Brazilion 5 per Cents. ex. div. 

Danish 3 per Cents, ex, div.. 


+44 


French 3 per Cents, ........ 
Greek Omuium, 5 per Cents. 
Mexican 6 per Cents 

Portuguese 6 per Cents...... 
Do. Regency Stock, 5 per Cent. 
Prussian (1818) 5 per Cent.. 
Pussian (1822) 5 per Cent... 
Spanish (1821) 5 per Cent... 


| Dutch 24 per Cents. 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. : 
Arrived.—At Gravesend, Oct. 20, Neva, Peake, from Singapore; 21st, Royal William, 
Smith, from Bengal. Off Falmouth, 16th, Diana, Hawkins, from Bombay. Off Hull, 
23d, Frances Charlotte, Smith, from China. F y 
Sailed—From Gravesend, Oct. 17ih, Sarah, Whitesides, for Van Diemen’s Land; 
and 20th, Kingfisher, Field, for China, From Liverpool, 21st, Artemis, Sparks, for 
China, 


THE THEATRES. 
A very agreeable little musical piece, called Cramond Brig, has 
been brought out at the English Opera-house this week. It is new 1m 
London, though it has been for some years a stock-piece at the Edin- 
burgh Theatre. Mr. Murray, the admirable comedian and clever 
manager of that theatre, is said to be the author. It is founded on the 
well-known anecdote of the Scottish King James the Fifth. That 
gay and gallant monarch loved to shake off the pomp, and relieve the 
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jsipid monotony of royal existence, by mingling among his subjects in 
avariety of disguises, and tLus acqu red that familiarity with the habits 
nd manners of all classes of society of which his poetical remains 
afford so many proofs. In one of his nocturnal rambles in the neigh- 
pourhood of ‘Edinburgh, he was set upon by robbers, and rescued by 
the intrepidity of John Howison, asimall farmer at Cramond. How- 
jon treated the unknown stranger hospitably in his humble cottage ; 
and, on the departure of his guest, was invited to visit him next day at 
Holyrood, under the name of “ the Goodman oft Ballengeich "—a sob- 
riquet used by the King in his incognito excursions. On arriving at 
the Palace and inquiring for the Goodman of Ballengeich, he was, to 
his astonishment, introduced tq the King, who rewarded his services 
py agrant of the land which he occupied as a tenant; and which land 
remains in the family to this day. ‘The dramatist varies this story, by 
making the King rescue the old man’s daughter from ruffians, who had 
been ewployed by his profligate landlord to carry her off; and the de- 
nouement, accordingly, besides the advancement of honest John Howi- 
son to the dignity of a knight and a landed proprietor, includes the 
punishment of the ravisher, and the union of the damsel to her 
rustic lover. These are good materials for a little drama, and the 
author has made good use of them. The frank and joyous tem- 
per of the King, the blunt honesty, shrewdness, and warmth of 
heart of the Scottish peasant, and the naiveté of the country lass, are 
well brought out, in a succession of scenes that are both comic 
and interesting. Our English readers will perceive a great resem- 
blance between this piece and the fine old farce of The King and the 
Miller of Mansfield, founded on a smilar adventure said to have hap- 
pened to one of the Kings of England. J 

The music of the piece consists entirely of Scottish ballads, sung by 
Witson, in the character of the King, and by Miss SoMERVILLE, who 
enacts the country-girl. The extreme beauty of the melodies of Scot- 
land has always been felt and acknowledged ; and a few years ago they 
were in the greatest vogue among us. ‘They were sung by all our vo- 
calists in every theatre and concert-room, and were twisted into all 
manner of shapes by our instrumental composers, as subjects for varia. 
tions, fantasias, &c. They were, moreover, sadly changed and cor- 
ru; ted by our Cockney arrangers, besides being mixed with numbers of 
spurious imitations; so that “a favourite Scotch song,” the delight of 
the gods of Drury Lane, was very generally a piece of vulgar trash, 
which no Scotchman could recognize, and which nobody possessed of 
musical taste could tolerate. All this, added to the growing penchant 
for the Italian and German music in our theatres, had the effect of 
banishing the Scottish airs from those places of entertainment ; and till 
the other evening, we hardly recollect for several years having heard‘one 
ofthem either on the stage or in the concert-room. Wu Lson, however, 
who sings the Scottish ballads, we are convinced, better than they were 
ever sung before, and gives them in all their native purity and simplicity, 
will most probably restore them to the place they ought always to 
hold in public favour. In Cramond Brig, he has introduced a few 
of the very finest of them; particularly the air ‘“ Bonny Dundee,” 
with MacneILu’s words, beginning, ‘Saw ye my wee thing.” This 
beautiful ballad he sang with such exquisite sweetness, feeling, and 
dramatic effect, that it was received by the audience with a tumult of 
delight. Another of his songs was “ The Flowers of the Forest,” 
with Mrs. Cocksurn’s pathetic verses, ‘** I’ve seen the smiling of For- 
tune beguiling ;” in which he was equally felicitous, in a different 
manner. His burst of feeling at the words, ‘* Why thus torment us, 
poor sons of a day?” was a trait of high genius. Miss SoMERVILLE's 
singing, too, was worthy of all acceptation. Her “¢ My heart is sair for 
somebody,” in respect to simplicity and tender expression, left nothing 
to be desired. 

WiLson’s appearance in King James more than confirms the very 
favourable opinion we lately expressed of his talents as an actor. He 
has much judgment and a fine sense of propriety. His costume was 
not only free from tawdry stage frippery, but so correct that he looked 
like a fine old picture of the Scottish King endued with motion and 
life. He was gay and animated, and, in the serious scenes, energetic 
and dignified. Itis probable that the art of acting will be more studied 
by our singers than it has hitherto been. We have of late been so much 
accustomed to the good acting of the Italian and German vocalists, that 
we shall deem it an indispensable requisite in our own. 





Oscar the Bandit, or the March of Crime, is the attractive title of the 
new melodramatic purletta at the Adelphi. The incidents are of the 
most approved description for this species of entertainment. Oscar the 
bandit exchanges his profession of freebooter for the more safe and pro- 
fitable one of stockjobber; makes a splendid fortune in a day, by means 
of forged papers and false intelligence ; gets introduced into the highest 
circles by a Countess, whom he had captivated by the polite manner in 
which he returned some trinkets that his band had robbed her of ; and 
is appointed, by her influence, judge of the criminal court. He had 
escaped being identified as Oscar, by shooting one of his gang who had 
followed to denounce him, and whose dead body he passes off for his 
own: he is at last exposed, however, by his former lieutenant and 
svi-disant father, whom he entraps in order to get bim killed out of the 
way, but who lives just long enough to repay the treachery. Just at 
this moment, too, it is discovered that he is the deserted son of the 
Countess, and consequently, that her daughter whom he had fallen 
in love with, and, in the delicate manner of Adelphi heroes, had 
stabbed in attempting to force her away when she had uninten- 
tionally discovered his real character—was his sister. 

_The moral ostensibly set forth as the excuse for this complication of 
villany and wretchedness, is twofold—exemplifying the evil conse- 
quences of child-dropping and highway robbery. The latter is the 
Moral of the Newgate Calendar also: but we prefer less lively illustra- 
tions. Not so the Adelphi audience; who hailed Oscar the Bendit 
po applause, as out and out the best exemplar of the evils of wrong- 

oine. 


severe hits at gambling, stockjobbing, and commercial morality, are 
put into the mouth of Oscar. The scene at the Bourse, with the 
clamour of the throng of jobbers bargaining and quoting prices, was 
managed with a striking effect of reality. 

Wixxryson’s personation of Old Grum, in The Christening, is a choice 
specimen of dry saturnine humour. 

HINTS FOR A NEW PALACE FOR THE 
PARLIAMENT. 

Tux important duty now devolves upon the Government of providing 
buildings for the assembly of the two Houses of Legislature. Circum- 
stances must determine the temporary place of meeting for the next 
session, or longer. Dismissing from our attention, therefore, the 
various suggestions upon this point, we come at once to the preliminary 
arrangements for the planning and erection of a new structure. .Many 
great and serious evils resulted from the inconveniences of the old House 
of Commons ; and we have a right to demand, that all those inconveni- 
ences shall be completely obviated, and every accommodation, which the 
highest skill and unlimited means can furnish, should be supplied. The 
wants of the Peers, also, are to be considered, not with reference to 
the present unhappy position and circumstances of that House, but look- 
ing forward to the time when the Second Chamber will have been 
purified, and attained its proper rank and value in the eyes of the 
nation. Itis a great subject, and must be gravely and deliberately 
viewed in all its bearings. The Palace of the Legislature, where the 
laws are propounded and settled, and the interests of a whole people 
are discussed, should include every accommodation that past experience 
and forethought of the prospect of future improvements may show to 
be required. It is a structure to endure for ages; and as such should 
anticipate, as far as may be foreseen, future wants. It should like- 
wise be a monument of the greatness of the nation, its wealth and re- 
sources, and the advancement of the arts. 

Viewing the subject in limine, the grand points for consideration are— 

The Accommodation required in the new building ; 
Its Site ; 
Its Architectural character. 

The cost is not an object: money is not to be wasted, but it is not 
to be spared. 

There are also evils to be shunned—jobbing, secresy, and precipitancy. 
The two latter almost include the first ; for if due deliberation be had, 
and publicity be given, there is little chance of a job going undetected. 
The first and great point to be insisted upon is DELIBERATION. One 
rash and inconsiderate step leads to an infinite series of blunders and 
makeshifts., No decided step should be taken, no course be resolved 
upon, without the concurrence of both Houses, after mature inquiry. 
The best information should be collected upon every branch of the 
subject; suggestions be well weighed; opinions carefully considered ; 
and above all, pusLicity be given to the various plans submitted. Let 
these be well tested by free discussion. ‘There is no fear that the 
public mind will be divided between two or more plans. In a matter 
of such moment, there will be little doubt but that what is really the 
best course will sooner or later appear so to all intelligent persons. 
We have had too much of secret juntas and self-styled committees of 
taste, deciding agreeably to the whispered counsel of interested persons. 

The subject being thoroughly sifted in a Committee of the whole of 
each House, should then be referred to a Select Committee chosen 
from both, to carry the views of the two bodies into effect. With such 
preparation there can be no doubt but that the fiat of the nation would 
approve and confirm their decision. 

As regards the Site—that will be mainly determined by the quantity of 
ground required for the accommodation of the two Houses. Three loca- 
lities more immediately suggest themselyes,—the site of the old build- 
ings; the open space at Charing Cross; and the Green Park. 

The old site, though not so spacious as could be wished or might be 
required, has much to recommend it; and the ground would allow of 
being appropriated to much greater advantage,—especially if the 
Speaker were to forego his house and garden, and be content with a re- 
tiring-room, like the Lord Chancellor, having a residence elsewhere. 
The old spot, besides having ‘old associations” in its favour, is in 
many respects convenient; being near to the Government offices and 
the Palace; and removed from the noise and bustle of the town, yet 
sufficiently central. The contiguity of the Law Courts, though a lesser 
advantage, is not to be overlooked. The dimensions of the available 
ground are about 500 to 600 feet in length, by 200 feet in depth to the 
extent of the Hall; beyond which, the depth increases 40 or 50 feet. 

Charing Cross, as suggested by a correspondent of the Courier, is 
more central ; but the open space of Trafalgar Square is too small ; and 
even if the National Gallery, which is in part erected, were rased, the 
additional ground occupied by that building and the Barracks would be 
scarcely sufficient; leaving out of consideration the inconvenience 
arising from making Pall Mall East a cul de sac—the noise of traffic in 
such a public thoroughfare as Charing Cross—and the inconvenience 
of the carriages of Members occupying the road-way round the statue 
of Charles. Quietness, and convenient space for the carriages waitin 
to take up the Members of either House, though not the most essenti 
requisites, are desirable. 

The Green Park certainly offers the most extensive, isolated, and 
retired site, within a convenient distance of the Government offices 
and the King’s Palace. It is, however, less central than the old 
site. We should regret to cover with buildings an open space devoted to 
the recreation of the people. But a public walk along the River might 
make up for the loss. A convenient House of Parliament would be 
the means of promoting the public benefit in a more substantial way ; 
and the great good would swallow up the lesser evil. If the old site 
does not afford sufficient space, the Green Park seems to be the only 
alternative. 

True, space may be found anywhere, by virtue of an act of Parlia- 
ment. Lincoln’s Inn Fields, if not too far east, and the crowded 





The scenes and the acting are as vivid as may be desired. Yates as 
Oscar is « every inch a scamp:” and O. Smiru as the white-haired 


tobber, who follows his vocation like an instinct, prevented the oft- | 


Tepeated character from being commonplace, by a few genuine touches 
f nature. BucksToneE is very amusing as a rascally adventurer, who, 
under the disgu‘se of many crafts, carries on but one—cheating. Some 


neighbourhoad west of it, might be cleared for the purpose of forming 
a grand square of Government offices, with the Houses of Parliament 
in the centre. But accident having laid open ground every way con- 
venient, if the space is sufficient, it should have the preference. The 
site of St. James's Palace, even if Marlborough House and gardens 
were added, is hardly equal in extent to the space by the River-side. 
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The next point to be considered is the nature and extent of the 4 
eommodations required ; which, being first determined on, are to be pro- 
vided for in the plan of the building. This forms the most important 
part of the architectural arrangements; not excepting the elevation. 
Ample room, and facilities of communication between the various 
parts of the building, are the two points to which the attention of the 
architect should be directed. As the greatest amount of space will be 
required for Committee-rooms and offices, it will be for consideration 
whether they would be better on one floor, or if two or three could be 
employed without inconvenience. As regards the Chambers them- 


selves, the amphitheatrical form would seem to be the best adapted for’ 


seeing, hearing, and facility of approach to the seats. ‘The ‘Theatre 
or Lecture-room of the Royal Institution is a model, on a small scale, 
for a building of this kind. The table, where the clerks sit, would 
occupy the central space on the floor; and the Speaker’s chair the 
opening of the semicircle or horse-shoe. At the back, above the chair, 
might be the Reporter’s Gallery, whence every Member would be dis- 
tinctly seen and heard; and round the walls a gallery for “ Strangers.” 
The seats for the Members would be of course separated by a space 
sufficient for one person to pass; and each be provided with a desk and 
writing-materials, with a drawer for papers in front. The contrivances 
for ventilation, lighting, warming, and the conveyance of sound, would 
form essential parts of the details ; as would the relative situations of 
the Library, Division-rooms, Lobbies, and Committee-rooms. Too 
mouch attention could not be paid to making the communications direct 
and spacious, so that ingress and egress might be provided for numbers 
without the slightest crowding or inconvenience. When it is consi- 
dered how much needless trouble and inconvenience, and consequent 


hindrance of business, would result from one single error or oversight | 


in the arrangement of the plan, the importance of attention to the 
minute points is obvious. 

With respect to the Design of the exterior elevation, we are very much 
at the mercy of the architects. Our opinion of the taste and inven- 
tion of modern architects, being formed solely on the specimens they 
have given of their skill, is not of the highest; but we believe they 
have seldom had a fair opportunity of exercising it unfettered. In re- 
gard to the selection of a design, a competition, open to all, foreign as 
well as native artists, would secure ample choice. The successful com- 
petitors would be remunerated by prizes awarded to them. The erec- 
tion of the building is another matter. The taste to design and the 
practical ability to carry the plan into effect are distinct qualities, and 
are not always combined in the same individual. Nevertheless, if the 
designer be not manifestly incompetent to put his plans into execution, 
he should of right have the preference. 

A set of designs made by Kenr for the rebuilding of the Parlia- 
ment Houses is extant: but we should hope there is no necessity, 
at this day, to go back a century, and adopt what may now be 
obsolete. A building ought to bear the stamp of the age in which it is 
erected. The wants of the Legislature and the expectations of the 
nation are not so limited as they were in Kent's time. Besides, his 
plan expressly provided for the preservation of St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
which is now destroyed. The idea of restoring this narrow and anti- 
quated structure, as suggested by the Morning Herald, is too absurd to 
claim any serious regard. Kent’s plans may, however, furnish some 
useful hints; as may likewise Sir JoHn Soane’s designs for rebuild- 
ing the Parliament Houses in conjunction with the Law Courts, en- 
closing, but not including Westminster Hall. ‘The Composite style 
of Sir Joun Soanrg, however, is more ornate than beautiful. This 
design is profusely garnished with columns and domes; but it is rather 
ostentatious and ambitious than lofty and imposing. Architectural 
beauty and grandeur is not to be measured by the number of columns 
or domes. Simplicity and unity of design, beauty and grandeur of pro- 
portions, harmony of parts, a judicious distribution of light and shade, 
all combine to give character to a building. Decorations are often em- 
ployed to cover defects, and not unfrequently are in themselves eye- 
sores. An unadorned building stands forth in naked beauty—or de- 
formity. The skill required to employ decorations successfully, is 
greater than in designing a plain building; but it is not so often suc- 
cessful. 

As regards the Style, much will depend upon the nature of the site ; 
rand if the former site be chosen, the contiguity of Westminster Hall 
and Abbey would seem at first sight to suggest the Gothic as the most 
“appropriate. No one, we suspect, would recommend this style if the 
edifice were to be erected elsewhere: nor are we of opinion that the 
style of these venerable structures should determine the character of 
that to be erected near them. Contrast is not a less beautiful, while it 
is a more striking feature in architectural effects, than similarity. The 
ruses of the building and the nature of the site should decide its style of ar- 
chitecture. Gothic runs to the extremes of loftiness and lowness. Its halls 
are too vast, its lodgings too small, its passages too narrow : at least such 
are its prevailing characteristics. Castellated Gothic is better suited 
to military and conventual buildings; pointed Gothic to ecclesias- 
‘tical edifices: neither is well adapted for a building in which 
space and symmetry of form and arrangement are everywhere re- 
quired. The general character ofa Palace for the Legislature should 
be massiveness and grandeur; combining a noble simplicity of effect 
with magnificence of decoration; the rich details subserving to the 
jensemble of the design. The Roman, or Palladian style, would seem 
best suited to such a building. Its boldness is equally impressive in 
tthe Tuscan or Doric, as its magnificence is in the Corinthian or Com- 

osite orders; and it admits of numerous details combined to form 
ge masses. low well it harmonizes with Gothic, too, is seen at 
Oxford. The Greek is equally massive on a grand scale; but it de- 
pends greatly for its effect upon fewness and compactness of parts, as 
well as symmetry of external form: these are requisite fully to develop 
the beauty of its proportions, and to display the chaste elegance of its 
ornaments. 

Whatever site be determined upon—whatever style or order of archi- 
tecture be selected for the new edifice—again and again we repeat, that 
the most important point of all, the first to be regarded, and upon which 
should depend every other, is ample accommodation for carrying on 
the business of the nation, not only without hindrance of any kind, 
but with all the appliances and means of contributing to convenience 
that experience can suggest and art can furnish, 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. _ 


THE OBJECTS OF TRUE REFORMERS:’ 
~~ LORD DURHAM AT GLASGOW. ——~ 


Ir has been suggested that Lord Duruam will find himself in”, 
somewhat embarrassing position at the Glasgow Dinner; and that 
it will require no small share of dexterity and address to avoid 
giving offence to sections of his entertainers. Weare altogether of 
a different opinion ; although we are aware that many may be 
present whose opinions and prejudices on some important subjects 
differ from the politics which Lord Duruam has always maintained 
hitherto, and which we are sure he will not shrink from avowing 
at the dinner next week. Lord BrougHam, or any other trimmer 
would most assuredly have difficult cards to play at a simila 
meeting ; but all that Lord Duruam has to do, is éo give utter. 
ance to his real opinions—to speak as he spoke a twelvemonth 
ago* at Gateshead, and more recently at Edinburgh and Dundee 

Some choose to term Lord DuruAwm’s politics * Revolutionary,” 
and fancy that the epithet conveys a stigma: but men of sense 
will not be led astray by a nickname; they will examine and je. 
ject or adopt opinions according to their evidence, and pursue 
measures according to their actual value and tendency. When 
fairly stated, it will be seen that these so-called “ Revolution 
politics,” are not only compatible with, but necessary to good 
government,—if that is good government, which consults the hap. 
piness and advantage, physical and moral, of the masses of the 
people at large, not the predominance and gain of a section merely 
of the nation. : 

The governed have a right to protection in person and propeity, 
The right is invaded by monopolies, or by any restrictions on their 
means of personal advancement, not imposed for the common 
benefit ofall. So is it by taxes, either unnecessary in amount, op- 
pressive in weight, or imposed in a ratio unequal to the means of 
the tax-payers. To put a stop to such invasions of right, and 
allow free scope to the industrious in all trades and occupations, 
ought to be the aim of men of sense and patriotism, by whatsoever 
name they choose to distinguish their politics. 

But it is taking a very narrow view of the question, to look 
upon objects of government merely in reference to the physical 
advantage of the subject many. The feelings of men as well as 
the security of their property must be respected. Opinion must 
be free. The means of procuring instruction, moral and re- 
ligious, should be placed within the reach of all who would fain 
acquire them. There should be cheap justice, for the injured in 





| property, and for the injured in reputation also. But in this country 


one class of religionists is favoured above all others. Unless a man 
belong to the dominant faith, he is excluded from what are errone- 
ously called national, but which are in reality sectarian establish- 
ments for education. He is also diréctly taxed for the support 
of another's religion, and this is beginning to be very generally 
regarded as insulting and unjust. Then, notwithstanding the boast 
that the courts of justice are open to all, it is notorious that men 
of considerable property only can venture into them with safety. 
These are some of the recognized abuses which it is sought to up- 
root, not violently, but by steady, determined efforts, and by me- 
thods altogether in accordance with the law of the land. This is 
the course in which the real Reformers are moving. Their designs 
are not visionary, or mysterious, but practical and ascertained, 
They care little for theoretical changes,—meaning thereby suchas 
will not forward the physical and moral improvement of the masses, 
If the thing wanted cannot be clearly defined—if it is not evi- 
dently the removal of some practical grievance, or the means of 
acquiring some sensible good—then its pursuit should be laid aside, 
This is a leading article in the creed of that party which the ter- 
rified supporters of abuses have been pleased to style “ Revolu- 
tionary.” Let them enjoy the happy and original idea; why 
should it trouble the Reformers for an instant? 

Lord Duruam has repeatedly declared,in Parliament and at 
public meetings, that he regrets the existence of recognized 
abuses ; and would strive to remedy them by measures prepared 
with caution and deliberation, but pursued, when determined on, 
with vigour. The men who stigmatize this principle of action as 
a Violent one, can have no notion of the meaning of the term, or 
no regard to truth. It is the reverse of violent ; and when taken 
by itself, gives the lie toall the assertions of violence and Revo- 
lutionary politics, which it suits mere partisans to make, for lack 
of any thing more true or rational to say. k 

But not only does: Lord Duruam repudiate all hasty and ill- 
considered changes, he also has avowed his opinion that existing 
institutions may very well be made the instruments of future re- 
forms. He does not wish to alter the Constitution of the 
country, but to make the government of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons popular, and deservedly so. He would surround the King 
with wise and responsible counsellors; he would make the Lords 
a really useful second chamber, moving in accordance with, and as 
part of, not distinct from, the rest of the nation; he would re- 
medy those parts of the Reform Act which are faulty, and carty 
forward the improvement of the Representative system. As for 
Republicanism, Lord Duruam knows that the feelings, habits, 

* On the 23d of October 1833. ; 

+ Except in a part of his answer to the address of the Political Union, already 00 
ticed in this jourval. Here Lord Duruam appears to have laboured under a previous 
impression, and in so far the answer involved an error in logic. The Unionists may 
have stood in need of instruction, or deserved reproof; but this did not appear on the 
face of the address, Ou such occasions, it is wisest to abide by the written record, and 
turn a deafear to private whisperings, which may be prompted by local prejudices. 
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and prejudices of Englishmen are averse from it; though he 
is nct so-childish as to reject any improvement that may 
be made in our own system of government—though it were 
derived from America or Japan. Wherever good may be 
had, Lord Duruam would willingly go for it. These are the 
avowed principles of the man; they have never been concealed, 
and have lately been eloquently, because honestly, enforced by 
him. 


DurHam to meet them next Wednesday. To suppose that 
they will take offence at again hearing those sentiments from the 
lips of their noble guest, is to libel their character for common 
sense. 


Some of our contemporaries seem to imagine that Lord DurHAm | 


will lay himself out most especially to reply to the treacherous 
attacks which envy at his growing popularity, and dread of his 
straightforward character and actions, have instigated Lord 
BroucHam to make, .in speeches, reviews, and letters under 
feigned signatures in the newspapers. But although we think 
Lord Duruam called upon to notice these attacks, seeing that 
they proceed from the Lord High Chancellor of England, and to 


give explanations, as far as he may hold. himself at liberty so to | 


do, yet we look upon this part of the affair as a mere episode of 
very secondary importance and interest. As far as his character 
and standing with the nation is concerned, Lord DurHAm cannot 
be seriously affected by any thing which may fall from the lips or 
pen of Lord BroveHam. At the same time, we hope he will not 
let pass the opportunity of illustrating the difference between his 
own principle of deliberate and steady progression, and the halting 
policy—the “compromising and clipping” system, which he justly 
stigmatized at Edinburgh as the source of popular discontent. 


WORKING OF THE REFORM ACT; EXPENSES 
OF ELECTIONS. 


THERE is considerable difference of opinion as to the justice and 
policy of altering any of the main provisions of the Reform Act 
till a longer experience of its working has been obtained: but al! 
seem to be agreed, that in several minor, but still most important 
particulars, it requires amendment immediately. Three registra- 
tions and one general election have proved that it has not in many 
respects fulfilled the intentions of the Legislature which passed 
or the Nation which supported “ the Bill.” It could not, for in- 
stance, have been the intention of those who framed and voted for 
the ten-pound qualification, that many thousand occupants of ten- 
pound houses should have been disfranchised by the neglect or 
ignorance of blundering or bribed Overseers. Neither could it 
have been contemplated, that the decisions of the Revising Bar- 
risters would have had the effect of creating a different code of 
election-laws for almost every county and borough in England. 
Yet such has been the case: a qualification deemed perfectly 
good in Berkshire has been decreed to be inadmissible in Surry, 
and a decision in the Tower Hamlets has been utterly disregarded 
when applied to the claim of a voter in Finsbury. Amidst the 
variety of decisions, only one rule appears to have been generally 
adopted; and it is, to construe the provisions of the Reform Act 
so as to disfranchise as many as possible,—as if that had been the 
true aim and intent of the Legislature, which quashed the rotten 
boroughs. The consequence of the practical adoption of this 
principle by the Revising Barristers, in addition to the faulty con- 
struction of several parts of the Act, which do not admit of 
evasion, has been a very serious diminution in the numbers of the 
constituency. Some curious particulars relative to this and other 
interesting and important points in the working of the Reform 
Act, are to be found in the Report of Mr. Hume's Committee on 
Election Expenses, which sat last session. Having been favoured 
with the perusal of an early copy of this document, we can lay 
before our readers some of the facts and calculations it contains. 
They refer to the general election and the first and second regis- 
tration only; but this in no material degree affects the conclusions 
come to, as there is already abundant evidence that the same causes 
which operated so strongly to diminish the number of electors last 
year and the year before, have been equally effectual during the 
registration now under revision. 

It appears that the number of houses in boroughs assessed at 
ten pounds per annum and upwards is, in England, 418,116; in 
Wales, 9644; in Scotland, 35,386; while the number of electors re- 
spectively was only 274,649, 11,309, 31,332. Here it is rather re- 
markable, that the number of votes registered in Walesis by 1665 
greater than the number of ten-pound housés; while in England the 
Voters are less in number than the houses by upwards of 140,000! 
This fact is of itself a proof that some amendment is necessary. The 
voters in English counties, enrolled previous to the election of 
1832, are put down at 344,564—70,000 more than those in towns. 
The total number of electors in England, Wales, and Scotland, 
Was then 720,784 (it is certainly not greater now). This gives one 
elector for every 25 of the county, and one for every 18 of the 
town population, and one in 5} to the whole male population of 
twenty. years of age and upwards. This is the average proportion 
throughout Great Britain: but it would seem that Scotland has not 
by any means her fair number of electors ; for the proportion they 

ar to the county population is only | in 45, in the town 1 in 27. 
This must arise, we suppose, from the rent of houses being nomi- 
nally less and the farms larger and consequently fewer in Scotland 
than in England and Wales. It is certain that at least an 


It is to mark their accordance with, and their admiration | 
of these principles, that the men of Glasgow have invited Lord | 


equal proportion of the Scotch are capable of a discreet exercise 


of the elective franchise as of their Southern brethern. The total 
number of Irish electors is only 92,152, out of a population of 
seven millions and upwards, or 1 in 115 in counties, and 1 in 22 
in towns, Taking the United Kingdom throughout, there is one 
representative for every 1235 electors. 

In order to facilitate the exercise of the franchise, the Com- 
mittee recommend that each voter be allowed to poll at the booth 
which is most convenient to him, instead of in the district where he 
| resides, which the Reform Act now compels him to do, even 
though his own polling place may be ten miles off, while by 
stepping over an imaginary line he may reach that appointed for 
the neighbouring district in ten minutes. This accommodation 
might easily be managed by a certificate from the Registering 
| Barrister of the district, to be paid for by a fee from the party seek- 
| ing the convenience, and to be produced at the place of polling, 
| It is also advised, that the Returning Officer be empowered, in 
boroughs, to erect booths in the most convenient places. The 
aristocratic residents in Berkeley Square threatened to prosecute the 
High Bailiff of Westminster if he took up a stone or put in a post 
in their exclusive precincts : he was therefore compelled to erect a 
booth in a less central and convenient spot. Another good sug- 
gestion of the Committee is, that the “ long oaths,” as they are 
called, should be administered at the expense of the party who 
requires the electors to take them. The Under-Sheriff of Middle- 
sex told the Committee, that at the last election he had been 
obliged to erect an additional number of polling-booths, and 
engage an extra number of clerks, because he had notice from 
one of the candidates that the long oaths should be administered 
to all the voters; which would have occasioned much vexatious 
delay, and did cccasion considerable extra expense to the candi- 
dates.* When the Revising Barrister is of opinion that the ob- 
jections to a vote are frivolous, the Committee recommend that he 
should have the power to award the expenses to the party against 
whom the objection is raised, out of the pocket of the objector : 
this would be an excellent plan for discouraging the corrupt and 
factions. The Committee are unanimous as to the propriety of 
reducing the time of polling, in boroughs, from two days to one ; 
and the majority think that the same rule might be adopted in 
counties also. It is most truly stated, that the intervening night 
between the first and second day is the time for bribery. The ex- 
perience of what took place at Liverpool, Norwich, and Bristol, at 
last election, under the Reform Act, shows the advantage of con- 
fining the polling to one day. As to its practicability, we have the 
example of America before us, where much larger numbers are 
polled in one day without the least inconvenience; and in ten of 
the principal counties, at the election in 1832, it appears that 
37,075 voters polled on the first, and only 7,476 the second day : 
the erection, therefore, of a few more booths, would have enabled 
all to vote on thesame day. An increase of booths would also lessen 
| the expense of conveying voters to the poll. With respect to the 
boroughs, the late Sheriff of London and others assured the Com- 
mittee, that the 11,525 votes given last election for the City might 
with great ease have been polled in one day. The practice of 
delaying the declaration of the final state of the poll for two days, 
and of casting up the books on the hustings, is found to be very 
inconvenient; and it is recommended that the Returning Officer 
shall open the poll-books in the presence of the candidates or per- 
sons deputed by them, and having ascertained the relative num- 
bers, declare them on the hustings the day after the election : thus 
the whole affair would be terminated by noon on the second day. 

The charge upon the Poor-rates, for making out the list of voters, 
is very great in some instances. In the four counties of Bedford, 
Berks, Cambridge, and Bucks, the lists, containing 17,491 electors, 
cost 909/.—or 5/. 4s. per 100 names; but of this sum 202/. was re- 
paid by the sale of the lists. In several Metropolitan parishes, the 
charge amoynted to 8/. 6s. for every hundced names. The average 
charge per name throughout the country is aout ninepence. The 
shilling payment required from each elector on registration was 
intended to defray the expense of these lists: but the Committee 
wisely recommend that this demand should be dene away with; 
because “it is desirable to have as large a number of electors as 
possible enrolled,” and it is found that “ the payment of the shilling 
operates against registration, and at the same time creates discon- 
tent.” It is also found impossible in many parishes to collect it. 

The grossest frauds have been committed by Overseers; and in- 
deed it seems to us that it is high time to transfer the duties now 
invested in them to more trustworthy persons. In one case, the 
Committee state that the Overseers actually put 130 paupers, and 
persons living out of the legal distance, on the register, who decided. 
the election by their votes; the whole constituency being only 500. 

The sums paid to Revising Barristers in 1832 and 1833, out of 
the public treasury, amount to 83,364/. The charges paid by 
candidates to Returning Officers, in England and Wales, amount- 
ed at the last election to 51,808/.; or 134/. for each of the 185 
places at which there were contests. Many other charges of the 
same nature, such as for erecting booths, constables, &c. were 
defrayed by the candidates themselves in several instances; so 
that the sum given is by no means all that was /egally expended 

* At anelection which occurred not very long ago in a Yorkshire borough, 
a voter took the long oaths, and was afterwards thus addressed by a Quaker 
gentleman, who saw through the foolish us f of the proceeding. ‘ Friend,” 
said the Quaker, ‘‘ thou hast been saying a good deal about transubstantiation ; 
dost thou know what it means ?”—** I suppose, Sir,” said the voter, * it 
means that I must be stanch to my party!’” The Sfandard itself; could not 
have given a better definition. 
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by the candidates. The principal expense is for booths; and the 
Committee recommend (on the ground that a Member of Parlia- 
ment should be returned free of charge, inasmuch as he does not 
seek his private but the public advantage by consenting to serve) 
that in future the county or borough should provide the necessary 
polling places. This seems reasonable: at the same time, it 
would be well if means were taken to prevent the intrusion of 
candidates, who have no chance of success, and merely come 
forward from frivolous or merely personal motives. This, however, 
is but a trivial evil. 

The inequality of the expenses charged by the Returning 
Officers, in 1832, is shown by a table published jn the Report. 
In the Lindsey division of Lincoln, the number of electors being 
9134, and the candidates three, the charge was 1065/.; in North 
Laneashire, the electors being 10,039, the candidates also three, 
the charge was only 543/. In East Cornwall, where there was 
no contest, the Returning Officer charged 35/.; and in Hereford 
2351. In Bristol, the electors were 10,000, the candidates four, 
the charge 8747; in London, the electors 18,584, the cand-dates 
six, the charge 5227; and in Finsbury, where the cand. dates were 
five, and the electors the same as in Bristol, the Returning Officer 
charged 463/.—or little more than half of what was paid iu Bristo! 
The Town-Clerks seem to have been well paid for their trouble. 
In Bedford, that functionary had 30/.; in Montgomery, 85/.; in 
Plymouth, 105/.!) But all candidates are warned by the Com- 
mittee, that the Town-Clerk has no right to make any such 
demand. 

In the bill of one Returning Officer, Mr. Witt1am Owen 
Brystock, Sheriff of Glamorgan, there are some curious items, 
such as these—For chair and favours, 20/.; for tavern dinners to 
voters and officers, 210/.; coach-hire, candles, wine, &c. are also 
charged; and the sum of 20/. is put down for “ stlver thrown 
amongst the people.” Where candidates had the firmness to 
refuse payment of such illegal demands as these (and there were 
numerous instances of such attempts at extortion), there was no 
effort made to exact it by law. 

The charges for constables (generally the nominees of electors, 
who are thus bribed by some candidate through the Sheriff or 
Mayor who appoints them), were exorbitant in some places. In Bed- 
ford County, they were 136/.; in Berks, 144/.; in Manchester, 110/.; 
in Norwich, 3007. TheCommittee recommend, as the best way of 
putting a stop to this abuse— which is absolutely nothing buta cover 
for bribery—that the county or borough in future will be required 
to provide and pay the constables. It will then be found that one 
tenth of the number usually emploved will suffice to keep the 
peace. The charge made to the candidates for receiving and re- 
turning the writs are all illegal: they vary from 217. to 48/, ac- 
cording to the conscience of the gentleman who makes them, or 
the gullibility of the candidates he has to deal with. The Com- 
mittee recommend, that an allowance not exceeding 5/. be made 
for each polling-place to the Returning Officer, to cover the ne- 
cessary expense of printing, stationery, messengers, &c.; and that 
this sum be paid by the county or borough, or, if the House should 
see fit to sanction it, in equal proportions by each candidate. 

These are the principai facts and sugyestions of the Report, as 
regards England. Many of them apply also to Scotland and Ire- 
land; but it would seem, that the Returning Officers’ and other 
charges are generally more moderate than in England, though 
extremely irregular. In the county of Clare, the Sheriff re- 
ceived 5002, though the expenses were only 149/. 2s, The Com- 
mittee think that the poll should only be kept open two days, 
instead of six; and that the oath to be taken by the Catholics 
should be administered at the time of registration, not at the 
place of polling. 

From the foregoing resumé of the principal points in the Report, 
it will be seen that its suggestions are rational and useful. It is 
certain that at the last election much of the old machinery of cor- 
ruption was in motion. In many places, the candidates were pil- 
laged and the voters bribed, as under the ancient system. Advan- 
tage was taken of the ignorance of the candidates by many a sly 
rogue of an attorney. It may be fairly expected that they will 
be more on their guard hereafter; and we should recommend them 
to study this Report, as a sort of vade mecum—a preservation 
against imposition. It does not touch the important questions of 
lowering the qualification, the ballot, or the abolition of the rate- 


paying clauses; but as far as it goes, it is serviceable and excellent. 





THE OLIGARCHY AND THEIR CORN-LAWS. 


Iw a rceent letter fr. m Treland, Mr. Cosserr called the attention 
of the English landlo:ds to the alarming fact, that fine wheat was 
selling in Kilkenny at twenty-seven shillings a quarter. On 
reference to some of the Scottish prices-current, we find that at 
Kelso, last week, the price was from 28s. to 37s.; at Dalkeith, 
from 52s. to 56s.; at Edinburgh, the average was 47s. 6d.; and in 
Mark Lune the actual price is 41s. 10d.; while the average price, 
which regulates the duty, is 43s. 2d—the duty being now more 
than 100 per cent. on the average, or 43s. 8d. per quarter. 

Now the aim of the landlords, in supporting the Corn-laws, is 
net to make food dear, or to cirecumscribe foreign trade: it is simply 
io raise the selling price of corn, and consequently to raise rents. 
But what do we hear from all parts of the country ? What is the 


Duke of BuccLteuGn about? what do the newspapers tell us of 


Eacl TALBor's, Sir GzorGE CHETwynn’'s, Lord Bacors, and other 
landholders’ proceedings? Why, that they are setting the 











praiseworthy example of reducing their rents, in consideration of 
the almost “ unprecedented low prices of grain.” It is obvious 
then, that a duty of 100 per cent. on foreign, will not in the face of 
good harvests keep up the price of domestic corn: it is also 
obvious, that the farmer is not compensated by an abundant har. 
vest for the reduction of price it occasions in spite of the Corp. 
laws. What the farmer has been so often told by his “ enemies," 
the political economists, turns out to be true at last—that, up 

posing him to derive any benefit at all from the Corn-laws, } 

virtue of a lease at a low rent, that advantage only accrues to him 
in bad seasons, when the duty on foreign corn tends to make dear 
English corn still dearer. But bad harvests are the exception and 
not the rule, evén in this climate; while rents are generally cal. 
culated on the reversed principle, of bad harvests being the rule 
and not the exception. We never give the least credit fo 
generosity to those landholders who reduce rents which cannot be 
paid. They do what their interests dictate. If you compel a 
farmer to pay too high a rent, you first exhaust his capital, and 
then force him to resort to hard cropping, which your agent must 
wink at. The fine speeches which are made when a percentage 
on the rent is returned, is a part of the system of humbug to 
which the Corn-laws belong. Lord Esrineron strove to comfort 
a meeting of anxious farmers the other day, by telling them, 
that Ministers had not the least idea of repealing the Corn-laws; 
and that it was evident, from the manner in which the motion to 
alter them was met last session by the Commons, that the Legisla- 
ture would not countenance such a proposition. Lord Esrinetoy 
may have told the truth; but the amount of what he said was a 
mere mockery. Any one of the farmers might have disconcerted 
him by pointing to the price of corn on one hand, and the duty on 
the other, the former constantly declining as the latter rose, 
Unless Lord Esrineton could have assured his auditory of the 
intention of Providence to curse the land with sterility next 
autumn, he would have acted more discreetly had he avoided the 
subject of the Corn-duties. 

It is marvellous to view the fatuity of those who congratulate 
themselves on the defeat of the motion of last session. The nation, 
they assert, is quiescent under the infliction which the Corn-law- 
repealers described as so grievous. Certainly, as long as wheat is 
at five shillings or less per bushel, the masses will not clamour for 
its reduction: the farmers are those who suffer more immediately, 
But the masses do not cry out, only because they are ignorant of 
the more extended, the more injurious operation of the Corn- 
laws on our foreign trade. It is not to be expected, perhaps, that 
they will be enlightened on the subject before another bad harvest 
raises the price of bread: then—let the landholders beware. The 
high price of bread will raise the price of manufactures by a 
short process: foreign orders will be suspended: the rapidly in- 
creasing population in our manufacturing districts will earn less, 
perhaps nothing, just when they require an advance in wages to 
supply them with the necessaries of life. The distress will be 
greater than it has'ever been heretofore, because the numbers 
affected by it have been enormously multiplied. Should Lord 
ExsrineGTon live to see that day, he may live to see the Standing 
Orders suspended in order that a bill to abolish the Corn-laws 
may be hurried through Parliament. 

It is impossible to dwell on this subject without being struck 
with the manifest tendency of the present prices to lower the 
landed aristocracy in the scale of society in this country. Never 
was there a time when extraneous means of support were so de- 
sirable to the younger sons of great families. Yet now is the 
time that the nation has seized to cut off sinecures and abolish 
useless pensions. Our aristccracy are suffering in their incomes on 
all sides. Their land is not so productive as it was, for it has been 
worked unmercifully. Their debts and settlements remain the 
same, and their habits are as extravagant as ever. Their main re- 
liance is still the duty on foreign corn, though wheat in Mark 
Lane is five shillings a bushel! A large reduction in their expen; 
diture is their only resource: but loss of cash in this country is 
synonymous with loss of illicit influence and peculiar privileges. 
It would seem that no desperate blow is required to strike down 
the Oligarehy : it is crumbling to pieces under the onward march 
of events. The men who could give the most indisputable evi- 
dence on the point are those who are bound to be silent; but the 
fierce opposition to Sir Joun Campse t's Registry Bill was pre- 
cisely what they expected who guessed rightly at the contents of 
many an attorney's strong-box. 





PREFERMENT OF PLURALISTS IN THE CHURCH. 


Tue promotion of Dr. ALLEN to the see of Bristol has excited the 
indignation of the spirited and independent Member for Gates- 
head, Mr. Curnpert Rippon; who has addressed a letter on the 
subject to Lord Me:rourne, which was published in the Times 
of Thursday. The letter opens with the following passages. 

“‘ My Lord—The despisal of public opinion is evidence of daring rather than 
discretion : it compliments the animal courage, but condemns the human un- 
derstanding. To bestow patronage on the corrupt—to approve bad practice by 
the reward of its perpetrators—to prefer private interest to public good—to em- 
ploy the privileges of others to the injury of themselves, discloses a perniclous- 
ness of purpose unsurpassed by the worst acts of your predecessors. 

“ My language is plain—my name is subscribed. I despise the ornamental 
verbiage of fashionable phraseology, and I scorn to assume an anonymous dis- 
guise. My purpose is honest, my charge is brief—to expose abuse in the ele 
vation of Dr, Allen to a Bishopric.” 

After some remarks upon the right distribution of patronage, 
the writer proceeds to give excellent reasons why it was impro- 
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perly bestowed on Dr. AttEeN by Lord MEtBourne. 

« The Vicarage of Battersea, in Surry, with a Prebendal stall in Westminster, 
afforded to Dr. Allen, for many years, an income exceeding 1500/. The living 
of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, in the gift of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, 
became vacant some years since; when Dr. Allen (himself a trustee for this 
living) was appointed Vicar ; thus becoming a pluralist ; thus withholding from 
7,000 inhabitants of that parish their undoubted right—the advantage of a resi- 

lent pastor. 
f “ tf the guardian of a ward’s estate bey the revenue to his own use, we 
proclaim him a fraudulent villain. By what style shall we designate that man 
whe, professing himself a minister of God’s word, absolutely betrays, for a pe- 
cuniary consideration, a trust solemnly committed to his charge, and who sacri- 
fices to his own cupidity the spiritual advantage of thousands ?” 

This is startling language, and unpleasing withal to sleek plu- 
ralists; who cannot deny that the duties of a pastor are correctly 
described in the next paragraph. 

“ The duties of a pastor are numerous and continual—to visit the sick, to com- 
fort the afflicted, to relieve the poor, to advise the adult, to instruct the young, 
to be the trusted counsellor in present matters, and the leader, by akkenae, toa 
state which is to come. The resident shepherd has permanent concera in the 
welfare of his flock ; but the cheaply-paid Curate, the mere hireling expounder 
of the law, whose interest is localized, who moves from cure to cure, as the 
advantages of superior emolument may temyt him, will not be excited by similar 
feelings.” 

Lord Mertzournkz is then called to account for elevating an un- 
scrupulous pluralist to the Episcopal bench. 

‘ You elevate to honour a specimen of shameless pluralism ; you confer public 
distinction on one who has betrayed a public trust; you make him a legislator 
to reform the abuses of the Church, calculating that a culprit may become the 
honest condemner of his crime, and that mitred audacity may denounce the deed 
ofits own guiltiness. You place on high, as a beacon-light of example to the in- 
ferior clergy, one who has evinced his contempt for moral obligation—who bar- 
tered the sacred office for the vilest purposes of gain. In former times, Judas 
cast down the thirty pieces of silver, the Et of his infamy, and hanged himself; 
in our day, another yields up his embezzled wealth, and straightway mounts the 
Episcopal bench, because, forsooth, he was formerly the tutor of Viscount Althorp. 

‘You call yourself, my Lord, a supporter of the Establishment, a friend of 
religion. If so, I counsel you to regard the possible consequences of your pro- 
ceeding. The people are too wise to look for religion in prayers and sermons ; 
they rather seek it in the lives and conduct of ‘the clergy. If they find it not 
there, is it unreasonable to fear that they may suspect it to be a mere delusion, 
professed, for interest, by priests and politicians ; and may consider that its coun- 
sels may be rejected with equal safety by them, as its practice is disregarded by 
its professional supporters ?” 

Many will think that Mr. Rippon bears rather too hard upon 
Dr. ALLEN; who is by no means remarkable in the Church for his 
multifarious preferment, any more than for his learning as a 
divine. But it must be remembered, that Ministers are pledged 
to Church Reform ; and that they have denounced pluralities and 
non-residence as in a high degree injurious to the Established 
religion. To make a Bishop, therefore, of one who has been guilty 
in his own person of the offences which he will be called upon to 
censure and prevent in others, is at least a very unwise proceed- 
ing. A few years ago, such an appointment would have passed 
unnoticed. The fact of his having been Lord ALtTHorp’s tutor, 
would have been held a sufficient reason for giving Dr. ALLEN a 
mitre: all Ministers were expected to provide for their tutors, at 
whatever injury to the real interests of the Church. But the 
times are altered. What was venial in Anti-Reforming Tories, is 
held to be intolerable in their successors, who have been supported 
on the condition of their abandoning the evil courses in which 
former Ministers have trod. Dr. ALLEN cannot be unmitred; 
but we hope Lord MeLzournzE will be warned by the expression 
of dissatisfaction which his preferment has called forth, and make 
a better selection on the next vacancy. 





TORY TACTICS. 


BgsipEs an equivocal compliment from the Perthshire Pledge- 
breaker, Lord BrovGHAm has, since our last notice of his ma- 
nheuvres, enjoyed the advantage of Conservative sympathy and 
support from’ the Stazdard. Lord DuruaAm, on the other hand, 
has been treated with a double portion of the gall which that elo- 
quent journal has been in the habit of discharging against him, 
periodically, for several years past—from the time, we believe, 
when his important share in the framing of the Reform Bill began 
tote surmised. These are pleasant symptoms. The Standard is 
capital partisan: and we have always observed that its support 
and piaise have been charitably bestowed on the party that most 
needed such helps—the weakest party for the time being; while 
its rancour was reserved for the strong and popular enemy, whose 
politics Tories feared. It shrewdly suspects, that the circumstances 
Which bring a man of Lord DurHaw'’s rather retired habits so pro- 
minently forward among the masses of his countrymen, bode no 
good to Toryism; and that the tricky Chancellor's power of betray- 
ing the Liberal cause, by pretending to lead it, is nearly over. 

_ This is all right. But why should the Standard seem to ques- 
lion the sincerity of the Examiner and the Spectator in taking the 
part of Lord Duruam against Lord BrouGuam, although the 
former has in two or three instances prosecuted the Press, and the 
latter has never prosecuted, but gets the credit of favouring it? 

ur excellent elder brother will no doubt give admirable reasons 
for his preference, if he be so minded: in the mean time, we beg 
to offer, in our homely way, a few words for ourselves. 

We are accused of inclining to ‘ Revolution politics ;” and yet 
the Standard, who nicknames Lord Duruam as the “Jack” of 
Reform, while Lord BrougHam is the “ Martin,” seems surprised 
at our preference of the former. If Lord Duram is indeed 
the “spirit of faction,” and if the Spectator is a “ Revolutionary ” 
Journal, the preference is easily accounted for. 

But then, we are told that Lord Duruam has prosecuted the 








Press; and that “tochampion Lord Durnam’s quarrel against 
any man, is an unwise desertion of its own interest by the public 
press.”"—Our own interest! Really we never should have thought 
of viewing the subject in this light. Lord DurHam's quarrel we 
hold to be that of the British Reformers, whose leader and cham; 
pion he is become; and therefore we take his part,—utterly repu- 
diating the selfish and contracted principle, that where the peculiar 
interests of our class are concerned, all other considerations should 
be disregarded. 

The Standard enlarges upon these prosecutions, with evident de ‘ 
light at being able to fasten an unpopular act upon Lord Duruam. 
We too blamed those proceedings; though we believed them to be 
prompted by a sense of injury operating on a warm temper, not 
by the deliberate malice of a bad heart, or by a desire to injure or 
curtail the just liberty of the press. At the same time, we were 
ashamed to see that too many of our contemporaries, instead of 
battling for the rights of free discussion and liberty to speak the 
truth, claimed immunity for falsehood. This we have never wished 
to possess: all we ask is protection for truth—the privilege of dis- 
cussing fully and unreservedly the public conduct of men, leaving 
the fabricators of personal slander to be dealt with according to their 
deserts. Had the law been suchas we think it ought to be, we are 
not sure that we should have equally blamed Lord Duruam for ap- 
pealing to it for protection against the pertinacious libellers of his 
private life. Were the law of libel so amended as to fall heavy on 
the wanton propagators of slander, while it shielded those who 
spoke and wrote useful truths, we, for our own part, should thank 
no one for refraining from appeals to lawful protection. But Lord 
Brovucuam thinks, that to proceed by criminal information is the 
very best mode that could be adopted. According to him, Lord 
Dvuruam took the best, indeed the only effectual means of clearing 
his character from malicious and false imputations. And yet we 
are called upon to abandon Lord Duruaw, and varnish over Lord 
BroveHams rotten character, because, forsooth, the latter is a 
friend to the press! A precious reformer of the libel law will he 
make, who is not ashamed to eulogize criminal informations! 
But Lord Broucuaw’s hands are not quite so clean in this mat- 
ter of prosecuting the press, as the Standurd would represent. 
He might have relieved himself from the imputation cast upon 
him by the Morning Post respecting the entry oa the journals of 
the Lords, last session, by a few words of explanation: he pre- 
ferred making a breach of privilege of it. Who does not re- 
member his repeated denunciations of the press during his Scot- 
tish tour; and his famous speech at Aberdeen, when, in allu- 
sion to “certain persons,” he said, ‘The net is enclosed around 
them, and they shall soon be held up to ridicule and to 
scorn, ay, and to punishment.” The meaning of this enigma; 
tical denunciation was explained subsequently at Edinburgh, 
where the Chancellor made no secret of his intention to prosecute 
the Times. This threat he has refrained from executing; but we 
do not believe that it is love of the press that has kept him back. 
Then, Lord BrovuGHAM was a concurring party to one of the most 
odious prosecutions that ever disgraced a Government—that of the 
True Sun. Even now, the victims of that prosecution are in 
gaol, one of them suffering severely in his health. Lord DurHam, 
be it remembered, did not press Ais prosecutions: no one lies ia 
prison at As instigation. Lastly, we would remind the ‘Standard, 
that although Lord BroucHam has been four years in power, the 
law of libel has not been amended in one iota, and the worst of 
the Six Acts is still unrepealed. Lord BroueHam has vapoured, 
and boasted, and promised mighty things for the press: what has 
he done for it? He has prosecuted the True Sun, brought up the 
Morning Post for a breach of privilege before the Lords, threatened 
the Times with a prosecution, and eulogized as the perfection of 
wisdom the mode of proceeding by criminal information! Truly, 
the press is under weighty obligations to Lord BrouGHam and 
Vaux. ’ 

But what does the Chancellor owe to the press? Every thinge 

Till within a late period, he has been the evfant gaté of the 
newspapers. At the present time, when he is striving to decry its 
character and proclaims the decline of its influence, he is using it 
in every possible way. We see him and his tools at work in a 
variety of quarters. His own Secretaries, and not his own only 
but others in Government offices, are constantly scribbling to his 
dictation and on his behalf. The following specimen from the 
Scotsman, published in Edinburgh on the 18th, evidently pro} 
ceeds from this industrious clique. 
+ + «+ * What has Lord Durham done, and what is he capable of doing, that 
he should be held up as preeminently entitled to our gratitude and our homage ? 
We have heard much of his services in regard to the Reform Bill: in what did 
they consist? Merely in digesting, along with others, the plan-deyised by Earl 
Grey. In as far as we recollect, his other services went no further than a single 
speech of any considerable length,—his speech, namely, in regard to the number 
ot Members proper to be assigned to the Metropolitan Districts; a speech evi- 
dently got up for the occasion, and with the materials for which, it has been 
said, he was crammed by others. . . . We have no personal grounds of dislike 
to Lord Durham; but when we see him aitempting to exalt himself at the ex- 
pense of the Lord Chancellor, the only man in the Government in July last, 
who, if we are rightly informed, would have agreed to sit with him in the 
Cabinet,—and when we see others abetting him in a course detrimental to the 
public, because calculated to sow dissensions, and to create divisions among those 
public men to whom alone we'can trust, as well as to generate groundless ex- 
pectations among the ill-informed,—we think it our duty togive utterance to our 
own observations, though our doing so should prove disagreeable in some 
quarters.” 

It must be confessed that Lord Broucuam has talked a great 
deal more about reform than Lord DurHam; and not only about 
it, but against it,—-as there is ample evidence to prove, from the 
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time. he threw overboard the friends of Annual Parliaments 
and Universal Suffrage, whom in 1814 he sedulously courted, to 
his Do-nothing speeches at Inverness and Aberdeen. But people 
are getting sick of Lord Brovcnam’s talk, and prefer men of 
more action and less babble. Lord DurHam is exalted above— 
ay, and since Lord BrouGHam will have it so, at_“ the expense 
of, the Lord Chancellor.” There's the rub, To see Lord Durnam 
rising daily in popularity, without trick or humbug of any kind, 
is gall and wormwood to the Chancellor. “ Hinc ille lachryme”"— 
hence the insinuations, the falsehoods, the endless attempts at 
depreciation with which the BrovcHam reviews and journals 
abound, 

The articles in the Spectator on which the Standard commented, 
had exceedingly little to do with the press. Neither was our ob- 
ject especially to hold up Lord Durnam; but to discuss with an- 
other journal the question, whether there was_not a substantial 
difference in the views of Lord Duruam and the Chancellor, and 
in their mode of pursuing them. We showed that there was ; 
and here we are in accordance with the Standard, who, by com- 
paring one to “Jack” and the other to “* Martin,” in Swirt's 
Tale of a Tub, admits at least (however inapplicable the parable 
may be in some points) that the characters and intentions of the 
two are very different. But the difference we aimed at making 
clear, was that which exists between a statesman whose words and 
actions have the public good constantly in view, and him who, 
having achieved office and emolument, bends all his efforts to re- 
taining them at whatever expense of character to himself or injury 
to the common weal. 

To expose the falsehoods of the Edinburgh Review, was an- 
other part of our design; but Lord BroveHam’s asserted mild- 
ness,and Lord DurHAm’'s harshness towards the calumnious press, 
had nothing to do with these questions. 


THE FRENCH TARIFF—M. DUCHATEL— 
M. THIERS. 


Tue commercial and manufacturing districts of France have been 
once more thrown into a state of violent commotion, by the cir- 
cular recently addressed to the various Chambers of Commerce 
by M. Ducuaret, convoking a superior council to meet in Paris 
for the purpose of deliberating on the measure to be submitted by 
him to the Chambers, for the further modification of tho Tariff. It 
has long been evident that the existing prohibitions cannot be 
continued, nor the present rate of duties supported ; and notwith- 
standing the obvious wish of Louis Pxixip to imitate the Do-as- 
little-as-possible system of the Grey Cabinet, the voice of the 
country has been so unequivocally pronounced—the facts and 
merits of the subject have been so industriously promulgated by 
the Press—that his Government is forced forward, in spite of all 
Something, therefore, 


its struggles to retrograde or to stand still. 
must be done—at all events, i appearance ; but the manner in 
which the new Minister of Commerce has commenced—the show 
of activity and bustle he has put forth—are not calculated to in- 


spire us with flattering anticipations of the result. When M. 
TuIERs desired to reconcile the magnificence of his promises with 
the meanness of his acts, he called together a similar council, in 
which a hundred selfish crotchets were produced, and all degrees 
of ignorance and cupidity displayed. He demanded the opinion 
of the iron-manufacturer and the cotton-spinner as to the pro- 
priety of what they considered equivalent to cutting their own 
throats; and he received from them the only reply which persons 
exceedingly averse to that operation could be expected to give. 
The “ protection of existing interests” (as the cant phrase for 
monopoly goes) alone was thought of: the oppressive burdens 
endured by the people in consequence, were carefully kept out of 
sight; the consumer, and the extortion that “ protection ” entails 
upon him, were beneath the consideration of so complete a 
statesman as M. Tu1ers. Fortified with the opinion of this dis- 
interested body, he proceeded to the Chambers, and was delivered 
of his mouse. But the contempt and laughter and ridicule which 
accompanied the abortion, hurried him from the Ministry of Com- 
merce, with the precipitation a dog exhibits when a canister is 
fastened to his tail. He proved himself to be a mere magpie—a 
talking jay—possessing abundance of specious quackery, but in 
reality destitute of sound principle, and, as some have not hesi- 
tated to assert, of personal probity. To the level of M. Tuizrs 
his successor cannot descend. M. Ducuarer is distinguished for 
his liberal views in matters of trade; and his knowledge of the 
interests liable to be affected by an alteration of the Tariff is said 
to be perfect. Those to whom he is best known, speak of him as 
a man not likely to sacrifice his convictions to ambition or to office ; 
and they assert that his personal respectability of character is a 
good security that he will not lend himself to the sordid views 
that his master and some of his coadjutors notoriously entertain. 
We do not see, however, that in this there is much to be relied 
on. The worst and most unprincipled Minister that ever cursed 
England, was an amiable and honourable man in private life. M. 
Ducwatet is confessedly in bad company, and we all know what 
the effect of evilcommunication is. The men by whom he is sur- 
rounded will never willingly concede their selfish interests to the 

ublic weal ; and we cannot but regard his present imitation of 

HIERS as extremely suspicious. With every fact necessary for 
deliberate legislation before him—with the distinctly adumitted 
conviction that the manufacturing monopolies cannot be reconciled 
to the general welfare of the people—any new appeals to Cham- 
bers of Commerce, or any additional collection of interested opi- 





. . . . ag ee 
nions, resemble more a.desire to mystify, a wish to escape from th, 
dilemma in which his. avowed sentiments and the belief of his in 
ability to carry them into effect has placed him, than a firm resp. 
lution to attempt at least the only wise measure that remains fhe 
his adoption. i 

Such at least appears to be the opinion in France. The Chamber of 
Commerce of Bordeaux has already, ina pithy letter, evidently from 
the pen of Henri Fonrrepe, declined to send a delegate to the 
council at Paris, It is stated that all the facts upon which usefy 
or beneficial Jegislation can proceed, are sufficiently known. to the 
Minister; and that, to expect new information from a gener] 
council so composed, is mere mockery, from which they anticipate 
a continuation of the unjust measures to which the best interest, 
of the country have hitherto been sacrificed. The Council of 
Havre has also refused to senda representative; but it adopted 
an address which immediately received the signatures of the ep. 
tire body of merchants of that city ; and has for its conclusions 

1. The reduction of all duties to take place at a fixed pericd 

2. The maximum of the new duty to be 20 per cent.; 

3. To reduce immediately to a very low rate, the duty on ajj 
unmanufactured articles (matiéres premiéres), in the first 
rank of which are placed coals, iron, wool, cotton, &e, 

M. Deraunay, whois at the head of the Havre commerce, and 
whose name carries great weight with it throughout France, has 
published a letter in which he looks upon the expedient of a gene. 
ral council as altogether unworthy the character of M. Ducuarer 
and asserts that any measure that can spring from it will only be 
a fresh deception and a new disappointment to the country, [t 
appears that this and the spirited remonstrance of Bordeaux have 
touched the Minister nearly: he replies, that his only wish is to 
have every information and every possible light thrown upon the 
subject, and that he himself is resolved to take the whole respon- 
sibility of the law which is to be brought forward. 

Lyons, Marseilles, and one or two other places, will follow in 
the wake of Havre and Bordeaux. Indeed, the former city has 
tenfold reason to view with alarm the injudicious and illiberal 
conduct of the Government; for should England find, after all its 
patience, that France is really determined to trifle with us, and 
that the reciprocity is only to be on one side, who can tell but she 
maay retaliate, by shutting the door to the manufactured silks of 
Lyons ?—a measure which we certainly could not recommend, but 
which would receive strong support in this country, and if adopted 
would create a panic in France sufficient to shake the artificial 
system to pieces. 

On the other hand, we have the rapacious monopolists of Rouen, 
Lille, and some other towns where the exotics are fostered, loudly 
demanding a continuance of existing prohibitions; and declaring | 
that the smallest diminution of the present duty on all articles, 
not indispensably necessary to their own manufactures, is fraught 
with ruin to themselves and to the thousands of artisans depend- 
ing on their prosperity for subsistence. They talk also of the 
danger and. impoli¢y of being dependent on foreigners, and ring 
changes on all the exploded twaddle which constitute the staple of 
the arguments of the enlightened advocates of prohibition and 
high duties. 

In this state the affair at present stands. Whether it is tobe 
decided that a few grasping manufacturers shall continue to fill 
their purses at the expense of the people, or whether the people 
shall be permitted to buy at a fair market, remains to be seen. A 
feeble and timorous step in advance may possibly be made; a 
small payment on the nail, and a large promise for futurity may 
be offered ; butany thing sufficient to redeem the honour of M. 
DucHateL or to satisfy the just expectations of the country will 
be looked for in vain. The decisive proposition of Havre will be 
scouted as~ monstrous; and, in fact, we have serious doubts of 
the power of the Ministry—supposing it to be proceeding in good 
faith, which it is not—to carry a liberal act of the sort through a 
Chamber of Deputies, the numerical majority of which is directly 
interested in a continuance of the hateful system. We knowalso 
how much personal interest the King has in the matter; and any 
measure that invades Ais pocket is sure to be thwarted. In the 
good intentions of M. DucHaret we place, after all, about the 
same amount of reasonable faith we have yielded to Lord Grey 
or Lord AttHore: but “ good intentions” are of little avail now- 
a-days ; and in the present instance we fear they will merely add 
another square to the mosaic which is said to constitute the pave 
ment of a place never mentioned to ears polite. 


CORRECTED ACCOUNTS OF THE ROYAL MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL. 
Mr. Parry has addressed a letter to the editor of the Musical 
Library, to correct what he is pleased to call a mistake of ours 
in reference to the pecuniary result of the late Westminster Fes- 
tival. Mr. Parry's statement, unfortunately for him, leaves the 
important and suspicious part of this affair just as it was, or rather 
makes it still more dark. In the article to which this gentleman 
refers,* we expressly stated that the only official document whieh 
had appeared, in reference to the pecuniary result of the Festival, 
was that gentleman's communication (as Secretary to the noble 
Committee) at a special meeting of the Royal Society of Musicians, 
‘“‘ that a surplus of 76007. remained, which was to be equally di- 
vided between” the three musical charitable institutions and the 
Royal Academy of Music. The receipts (in round numbers) we 
stated at 22,000/., leaving 14,000/.as the expenses of the Festival. 
We requested some explanation of this extraordinary expendtture. 
* Sce Spectator, August 2, 
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The editor of the Musical Library quoted our figures, and echoed 
our call for a full explanation of a result so unprecedented. To 


‘this call Mr. Parry has replied; and, wishing to give every 


thing that relates to this affair correctly, we hereby amend our 
statement according to that gentleman's figures. 


The receipts were... . 2.04.4 £23,500 

Surplus...6:. wsstordvcwesess F600 

Therefore the expenses must have been £15,900; 
instead of 14,6007., as we, erroneously it would seem, stated. 
Now then we are correct: these figures are not ours; they are no 
jnvention or guess, but the official documentary evidence of the 
Committee, given by its accredited organ. Mr. Parry complains 
of our using ‘* strong language: we shall not do so on the 
present occasion. We ask, simply, where has this sum been ex- 
pended ? 

‘¢ Gentle shepherd, tell us where ?” 

We regret, for the sake of this gentleman, of whose “ good in- 
tentions ” we entertain not the slightest doubt, (the uprightness 
and kind-heartedness of Jon Parry are proverbial), that he 
should have been made the convenience and cat's paw of others, 
and that he should have been thus dragged through the mire with 
them. The concluding sentence of his letter amply confirms our 
estimate of his employers’ capacity and fitness for the situation 
into which they thrust themselves. He says they were placed ia 
“a novel situation,’ —in other words, that they were wholly igno- 
rant of the duties they had volunteered to perform ; and that they 
were anxious “ to please every body,”—precisely because they had 
neither the knowledge nor the experience to form any opinion of 
their own. As Sir George Murray said at Perth, “ They 
mounted the coach-box, and left the horses to take their own 
course.” Surely these gentlemen must see with dismay that Mr. 
Parry ig about to become the historian of the Abbey Festival. 
Our advice is, ‘lie stiil, if you're wise.” 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Dukinfield, 23d October 1834. 

Sir—In your last week’s Paper my attention was directed to the fol- 
lowing statement. 

“ We are authorized to say, that whatever may have passed between Mr. Rickards’s 
legal agent, Mr. Law,and Mr. Brandt, Mr. Hindley’s adviser, Mr. Rickards is no party 
to it; and that he still insists upon his right to appoint Surgeons under the Act, as the 
only means by which he can insure regularity and properly enforce the provisions of the 
statute.” 

In remarking upon this paragraph, I am not going to occupy your 
columns with what passed between Mr. Law and Mr. Brawnpr, by 
which I was led to believe that Mr. Rickarps had received an intima- 
tion from Government that he must not press his right to the appoint- 
ment of Surgeons, and that the matter should be dropped if I would pay 
the costs. If Mr. Law made such a declaration wirHout Mr. Rickards’s 
knowledge, why does he continue to empioy him? and if with his concur- 
rence, why does he now deny it? 

The only question of public interest is, whether Mr. Rickarps really 
has the right he seems to be determined to maintain with so much per- 
tinacity. The Court of King’s Bench is the only place where this can 
be determined ; and thither the matter will in all probability be carried, 
incase Mr. Rickarps should refuse to countersign certificates on the 
ground that they have not been signed by surgeons of his own appoint- 
ment. In the mean time, I would have the public know that the opinion 
of many members of the Government is decidedly against his having the 
right ; and that all the gentlemen of the law whom we have consulted 
(and they have not been few) have expressed the same sentiment with- 
out any hesitation. In fact, Mr. Rickarps, though he holds to the point 
with as much doggedness and about as much wisdom as the Kings of 
England formerly held to the title of Kings of France, seems not to be 
quite as sure of his ground as he would endeavour to make the public 
believe ; for he has not in any one instance ventured to take his stand 
upon it in a court of justice. If he had felt convinced of his power, 
would he have passed so long unnoticed a large mill in Manchester, the 
owners of which denied his power on its being first assumed, and have 
ever since had their workchildren certificated by surgeons of their own 
appointment ? No! all his boasted assumption of this right is only 

“ Vox et preterea nihil.” 

Mr. Rickarps seems to think it necessary, in order to carry the 
operations of the Act into effect, that certain surgeons must be appointed ; 
and then he jumps to the non sequitur that He must make the selec- 
tion. What! Mr. Editor, have we been fighting so long for the de- 
struction of monopolies, and of an undue patronage, and must we so 
speedily seek to establish similar abuses in a new shape? Have we 
only half-finished sweeping and scouring and fumigating the house, to 
drive gway the old vermin, and can we not be satisfied without intro- 
ducing a fresh stock in their place ? 

If it should be found requisite (which I do not think it will), to 
select certain surgeons for the giving certificates, these gentlemen 
ought to be elected by the mill-owners; and then every man would 
have a fair chance according to his merit. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that Mr. Rickarps should resign his 
Present situation as Factory Inspector; for which neither his age nor 
his former pursuits at all qualify him. How can a man of seventy 
teally perform the duties of inspecting two thousand mills? It is im- 
a. Mr. Rickarps ought to go through every mill in his district ; 

ut he cannot bear to do so. When he visited Mr. Howarp’s mill in 

Hyde, he remained in the counting-house, and sent his Superintendant 

through the factory, though he is not authorized by law to enter the 

door; and when he came to Dukinfield, he declined to go into the 

Weaving-rooms, saying the noise was too much for him. Let him go, 

then, into a retirement which he will dignify, or into another situa- 

tion, where he will have less to harass and perplex him. At all events, 
€thim abstain from an infringement upon the liberty of his fellow 

Subjects, which, however easily he might have established it in India, 

will not be allowed in England. I beg leave to subscribe myself, 
Cuartes HInDLEY. 


Your sincere admirer, 
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ANNE GREY. 


TuE titlepage tells us that this work is only “edited” by the 
author of Granby. The preface, with an earnest seriousness, more 
explicitly assures us that this is the fact. It also informs us that 
Anne Grey is the maiden production of a lady, who desires to re- 
main unknown. This may be true; yet the perjuries of authors, 


| like those of lovers, mect with such ready pardon, that we must 


ground our final conclusion on some better evidence than the 
writer's word, Of this anon. In the mean time, it may be said 
that should Anne Grey not be a production of Mr. Lisrxr’s, it is 
an excellent imitation. If the author of Granby has not founded 
a school, he has at least one very able disciple. 

Were any one asked to define Mr. Lisrrr’s class of composition, 
the true answer would be, that it was one of modes. He is an 
agreeable and a lively formalist. Passion, and the conception and 
creation of character, are beyond his powers: he is scarcely equal 
to the portraiture of manners, still less of manners as modified by 
the character or habits of the individual; but he strikes an average 
of good-breeding, and’ presents us with a style of conduct and 
behaviour which will pass in all times and places, without being 
very distinctive of any. His mind is not remarkable for its depth 
or its range. What he sees, he sees clearly; but he perceives 
little below the surface. His ideas are gathered from life. 
The sphere of observation, however, is limited, and more limited 
in variety than in extent. His experience seems confined to 
oue class—the respectably fashionable; people who are in the 
“world,” rather than of it; whose presence there is not essen- 
tial, whose absence would not be missed; persons who have 
no business, who are too good and too unimportant to make 
pleasure their pursuit, and who (sooth to say) while or drone 
away life. From this limitation of view, arises the uniformity 
of his subjects and his mode of treatment; his novels are always, 
“another, yet the same.” Love is the staple of his manufac- 
ture: the lovers are crossed by circumstances and by opponents, 
but eventually they are successful. We have already described 
his class of characters: the major part of the scenes are laid in 
the country-house of a country gentleman; there is always an ex- 
cursion to the great place of a great man, and sometimes to 
London. The villains—or rather the bad persons of the piece— 
are the least successful, and bear about them the most unequivocal 
stamp of the fictitious. They are not the rogues of life; people 
who practise indirect means for the advantages which they yield,. 
and who are indifferent in indifferent matters, and perhaps even 
good. Mr. Lisrer’s rogues are rogues in grain; professional 
persons, who are too skilful, and follow villany as a vocation, not 
use it as a help; whilst a touch of the romantic is thrown into 
their composition, which brightens the individual person without 
improving the character. It should be added, that the writer's 
style is always neat and clear; sometimes terse, smart, or pointed, 
easy without affectation, effective without apparent labour. 

Were internal evidence as to the general composition of a 
work conclusive as to its authorship, Anne Grey is the production 
of the author of Granby: for all his characteristics are therein 
displayed. If we come down to detached passages, the same con- 
clusion may be drawn. The following, amongst many others, may 
be adduced : the wel/-born (Mr. Lister never talks of nobly) the 
well-bred, the sensible—the dash of point—the touch of truth— 
the pervading smartness, just sufficient to redeem the sketch from 
commonplace or insipidity—mark the hand of Lister, or display 
a most felicitous power of imitation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grey were good sort of people. Mr. Grey was a middl--aged 
man, neither tall nor short; sensible, though not clever; and in all respects a8 
little remarkable as others of the numerous class ef good sort of men, who are 
allowed to know quite as much and a little more than their neighbours. 

He married a woman in every way inferior to himself. She was less well- 
born, less well-bred, a good deal less sensible, and decidedly a great deal more of 
a good sort of a person. Mr. Grey might or might not be aware of her in- 
feriority: if he was, the world knew nothing of it, for he seemed perfectly con 
tented, and never fidgetted out of the room when his wife’s vulgar i eat 
came to see him, or coloured up with a virtuous sense of mortified superiority, 
when Mrs. Grey appeared rather unsuperior in the presence of his own better 
connexions. 

It was evident that Mr. and Mrs. Grey went on well together; not exactly 
as a cat and dog will do, who have been taught by the habits of companionship 
the one to beware of sharp claws, the other of the snap of her canine friend’s 
sharp teeth ; but really without any consciousness that they were not meant for 
each other’s society. Mr. Grey looked on his wife as ‘* Mrs. Grey,” and Mrs. 
Grey looked on her husband as “ Mr. Grey; ” and that Mr. and Mrs. Grey 
should not be the two people in the world best suited to one another, never 
seemed to enter the minds of either of them. 

Yet though the general effect, and particular passages, may be 





strongly opposed to the assertions of the preface and the titlepage, 
they are scarcely conclusive against some. counter evidence to be 
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found in the volumes. They seem to be written by an unpractised 
writer. There is not, indeed, any chasm in the narrative, but 
there frequently appears a difficulty in maintaining the continuity 
of the narration; the author has not—or has designedly sup- 
pressed—the art of gracefully sliding from one subject to another. 
The progress of the story is constantly suspended for remarks; 
or rather, we have what may be termed a disquisitional nar- 
rative. There are also more reflections than Mr. Lister has 
hitherto introduced, These are, it is true, pleasant, tender, or 
shrewd (though neither very new nor very profound ;) but their 
number somewhat retards the march of events,,and wearies the 
readers of a novel, There is something too, as the advertise- 
ment observes, “in the feminine tone and character of the work.” 
Upon the interesting subject of love and lovers, the female mind 
is laid open on points which a man would scarcely venture upon; 
certainly in a broader manner than most men would deem true. 
Our education and habits may render us, as .JACQUEMONT re- 
marked, almost ignorant of modesty; but we are fastidious, and 
like, in love affairs, to paint heroines as not very much lower than 
the angels. In closing the estimate of the pros and cons, we may 
remark that Anne Grey exhibits something more of feeling than 
Mr. Lister has yet displayed. 

Leaving’ the question of authorship asa pleasing puzzle, we 
come to a more important matter for the reader—the work itself. 
Its character has been already indicated sufficiently : the main 
subject is the love of Anne Grey for Mr. Temple, and the loves 
of George Foley and of Cousin Dodson for Anne Grey. There is 
nothing in the characters, circumstances, or situations of the par- 
ties, to prevent a settlement with each or either; an agent must 
therefore be called in to make the cauldron boil and bubble; this 
agent is Charlotte Daventry. Her father was brother-in-law to 
Mr. Grey: he killed his wife by his unkindness; hated his bro- 
ther-in-law for his interference, and still more for his moderation ; 
died poor; and left his daughter Charlotte to the care of Mr. 
Grey, charging her on his deathbed to revenge him. This 
charge Miss Daventry fulfils to the best of her power: living 
a life of hypocrisy, she strives to break Anne Grey's heart in 
breaking off her match; she tries to involve Lady Stoketon (the 
ci-devant Miss Grey) in an intrigue; she inveigles William Grey 
into an attachment, to please the shade of her father, and two 
other gentlemen, it would appear, to please herself; she also 
forms some vague scheme to ruin Mr. Grey. But all her arts 
fail; fortune opposes her; she goes mad, and dies. The character 
is not very probable; the extraordinary art which she displays, 
still less so. With so many irons in the fire, and employing 
them in such various directions, it would have been impossible 
to behave co cleverly as to escape detection, from that sharpness 
of observation which people who live in the world are obliged to 
exercise. But, though hardly a probable character, Charlotte 
She has some 


Daventry is carefully, nay elaborately done. 
scenes with Anne and her elder sister that show the arts of the 
gentler sex, the lengths to which ladies will go, and how dangerous 
a mischievous woman may become; bits of truth, transcribed, ap- 
parently from life, though scarcely belonging in their cumulation 
toa single person. Yet the exaggeration of Charlotte Daventry 
may be forgiven, for the account of Anne’s conduct when she is 


led to believe that Temple is fickle and she is forsaken. Her 
struggles, her quiet sufferings, her gentle resignation, her illness, 
are truly, beautifully, touchingly, told (though not perhaps told 
for the first time); and the effect is heightened by the knowledge 
that similar wretchedness is frequently inflicted and without de- 
sign from the undue impressment of a gentleman's manners, his 
desire to make himself agreeable, and his admiration of the beau- 
tiful. Our late most religious and gracious King, it is said, 
recommended Lady Cuartorre Bury's Flirtation to young ladies 
of high birth, as a moral alterative: the Spectator would propose 
parts of the third volume of Anne Grey to young gentlemen. 

We have observed that the work is not all story; and our ex- 
tracts shall come from the less connected parts. 

A PARTY. 

There assembled, were Lord Hadley ; whom we must just mention as a well- 
informed, agreeable man, having a decided taste for hunting, and the reputation 
of being one of the ugliest men in England—Miss Trevor, who was always in 

ood time, and had never been too late for breakfast, luncheon, or dinner, in her 
ife—Mr. and Mrs. Cartwright, both young and both devoted; not to each 
other—no, though they really appeared to go on exceedingly well together, and 
generally called one another ** Arthur,” and * Emily,” and ‘ my dear,” in so- 
ciety ; but that to which they were both devoted was, the one to being thought 
retty and agreeable by all the world, as well as Mr. Cartwright; the other to 
Bang thought agreeable and dangerous to the weaker and better half of the 
world, which Mrs. Cartwright was not unwilling to leave to his attention. 
hen there was a good old prosy man—Sir Henry Poynton, a K.C.B., who 
had seen much active service, and was quite reaily ta talk about it whenever he 
could get any one to listen; always ready to laugh at a good joke, when he 
could understand it, or to puzzle at it till he did, and never grudged giving his 
laugh gratis five minutes after the call for it had ceased, and every one had become 
grave again. 

Lady Marston, the Ladies Mary and Agnes Dalton, and Mr. Arthur Dalton, 
were variously cistributed about the room ; Lady Mary looking the amiable and 
pretty to attract the attention of another of the party, whom I have not yet 
named—no other than Lord Stoketon, one of the young men to whom mammas 
are very partial ; in other words, a good “ parti.” 

Lord toketon was an ordinary kind of gentlemanlike, talkative, good- 
hearted young man, who was not in the least attending to Lady Mary and her 
prettiness, but looking in a sort of vacant happiness round the room, standing 
with his back to where the fire should have been. Lady Agnes Dalton was 
looking ugly und sensible in a conversation with Lord Hadley, who evidently 
poor Be er rather a bore, and felt the weight of her good sense more heavily 
than he wished. Mr. Arthur Dalton was whispering to Mrs. Cartwright, in a 
congenial arm~-chair, sociably drawn close to hers. 





ae 
A CONFIDANTE. 


Lord Stoketon had been very attentive that evening, and had said one or two 
‘ very strange,” “ very particular things,’ as Sophy confessed. 

** What did Anne think of it ?” 

Anne said she thought there could be doubt of his partiality. 

* Oh no!” said Sophy, neither looking pleased, nor very much the reverse, 

It was evident she did ‘not’ wish to to’ assured by her confidante that Lord 
Stoketon was deeply in love with her. - Of that she was convinced ; but that 
of which she now wanted to be convinced, was whether she was in love with 
Lord Stoketon. This was the point on which Anne was to be useful. 

Sophy blushed, and sighed, and almost cried; and said he was so rich, and 
had such a beautiful place in the country, and had such a good house in town, 
She wished she knew whether she liked him. She thought she ought to accept 
him if he proposed; and he had almost—he had said something that evening; 
then a great effort, and a turn away of the head from Anne, and a sigh ; and 
then was forced out, ‘* What do you think Captain Herbert would say, Anne, 
if he heard that I was going to be married ?” 

There was the point then! And now Sophy feels much happier. Now the 
confidante knows what is ailing, and ali goes on smoothly. She can work at 
her difficulties. She can soften down Lord Stoketon’s roughnesses. She can 
refine the gallant Captain away into a mere military coxcomb—a maker of love 
to all the pretty girls of a watering-place. A little polish makes Lord Stoke. 
ton perfect; a very little brighter polish shows Captain Herbert a mere puppet 
—a man of soft speeches, rings, sé Cuulen. A still less skilful hand might use 
a bolder measure, and place in simple truth, and in bright array before the eyes 
of the wavering fair one, on the one side, houses, lands, carriages, jewels, 
coronet! On the other, one gig, one showy horse, a small house by the road- 
side, a showy husband, using alone the showy gig, and the cne showy horse, 
with the one showy, half-starved boy of ali work—*‘ All for myself, none for 
my little wife at home! ” 


One reason for crediting that a lady may be the writer of Anne 
Grey, is the frequency with which the love of woman is alluded 
to; the tenderness with which it is regarded, the feeling with 
which it is painted. The following elegant passage, reflective, 
yet with pictures in its thought, will exemplify our remark. 

Men have hearts too; and women’s hearts—alas they may be broken, 
Feelings may be trifled with—the scrutiny of a character—the hope to drive 
away the ennui of a rainy day in a country-house—the vanity which had 
taken alarm at an indifferent tone from a pretty and an indifferent person—all 
or any of these may lead to the devoted attention, the tone, the look, the 
deceit—the self-deceit! And then comes the woman’s affection unalterably 
given; the man’s assertion to himself and others that ‘* he meant nothing.” 
Too late to say that, when the woman, deceived and confiding, has sunk under the 
shock of blighted hopes. Too late when, her health injured, her happiness 
gone, the once young, the beautiful, the gay, the light-hearted, has sunk into 
the being with beauty vanished, with feelings grown old, distrustful, hopeless, 
perhaps soured in temper, she either lives to swell the list of peevish, back- 
biting, tale-bearing, otd maids, or she sinks at once more sadly, or perhaps more 
enviably, into the early grave. There she lies broken-hearted in the room 
where the sun had streamed in so often to waken her to bright images—to day- 
dreams of happiness, to the smiles of fond parents, to their approving looks, 
to the recollection of childish hours—of childish hopes, of a heart still child 
like and innocent, gay, lovely, and confiding. There she lies now, in that 
same room, a poor broken-hearted thing—forlorn and hopeless. There again 
she lies on that bed, where she had lain her head so peaceably in days gone 
by. The curtains are drawn around, the white sheet spread over, all white, 
cold, and still—there she lies, a corpse! And she has found her rest, and her 
bed, from which she had risen day by day to happiness, from which she had 
risen, flushed with hope, to meet hig return—that bed is her bed of death. And 
she is beautiful in death; though pain and mortal suffering have set their stamp 
on her brow. Sisters have wept, and parents preyed, and the last kiss has 
been given; the coffin is closed, and the burst of grief and horror over: all 
is still. 

And where is he? the author of this wretchedness, where is he now? There 
in the world, gay, and, as he would say, “‘ happy ;” devoted to some new fair one 
—making new conquests, and meaning nothing. ‘* Miss is dead !” Does 
that strike sadly or with upbraiding on his ear?—No. She is lying cold and 
stiff in her winding-sheet. He says, ‘< Ah poor girl! I knew her once ;” ané 
then, after a pause, some witticism is uttered, he laughs, he is gay; and that 
is all the deceiver thinks of his victim.” 


The class with whom Mr. Lisrsr perhaps lives, and certainly 
the one which he introduces into his works, has a great horror of 
trade. This is true, and not strange. Mixing rarely in active 
affairs, they know nothing of commerce or manufactures in their 
works, and they never study their effects. The traders they do 
encounter are among the worst of their kind—gross pretenders to 
and mean aspirants after fashion. The peculiar position of his 
persons also renders them more obnoxious to the attacks and in- 
trusion of the vulgar, just as the inhabitants of a frontier town 
are the most pestered by the incursions of strangers. See the 
writer's account of 

A TRADER’S RELICT AND HER SON. 


Mrs. Dodson was not only fat, but vulgar. It was vulgarity not in person 
alone, though in that she was preeminent, but vulgarity of mind. She thought 
highly of herself, highly of her son, Bighly of her thousands a year ; her house 
on which thousands had been expended, her garden, her hothouses, pineries, 
conservatories, all the many good things which money can give, but she thought 
still more highly of every man, woman, or child, to whose name was appen 
those pleasing little fascinating words, Lord, Lady, Viscount, Earl, Marquis, of 
Duke. Highly she thought of every one whom she could mention as a “ vely 
fashionable person.” Great people were Mrs. Dodson’s idols, to whom she 
bowed, not gracefully, hat she could not do—her figure forbad. But she did 
bow most profoundly in her heart, and set a value on every one, exactly in pro- 
portion to the number of the Peerage or of the fashionables whom they co 
count amongst their acquaintances. 4 

Mrs. Dodson was a good mother, and had been a good wife; and where kind- 
ness was really called for it was always bestowed. But she had at the same 
time a large fund of envy and ill- will towards those who rose superior to he! 
in rank, wealth, or fashion. She was pompous, and tried to depreciate others 
in extolling herself. . 

Her only son ** Bob,” or ‘‘ Mr. Robert Dodson,” as he was called, was ex 
actly the person to have been expected from such parents. He was awkward 
in manners and appearance ; free from any reproach of intellectuality or refine 
ment; like his mother, not bad-hearted ; but unlike her, he was troubled with 
mauvaise honte to a distressing degree when brought into the presence of thos 
whom an innate sense of something wanting in himself told him were his supe 
riors. He was not so vulgar in externals as his mother. His pomposity 
not appear so much; we hardly know, in fact, whether it really existed; # 
in person, though he was awkward, he might have passtd very well fora stupid) 
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